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DINNER  TO  EARL  DURHAM. 


At  an  early  hour  on  Wednesday,  29th  October,  the  busy  note  of  pre¬ 
paration  reminded  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  that  the  day  had  dawned 
upon  which  they  were  to  receive,  as  their  visitor,  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Durham.  In  various  parts  of  the  city,  the  several  bodies 
of  Trades’  Unions  congregated  with  their  banners,  badges,  and  bands 
of  music,  at  their  respective  rendezvous;  and,  as  early  as  half-past 
nine  o’clock,  the  Trongate  was  densely  crowded  by  the  marshalled 
procession  passing  on  their  way,  to  meet  their  distinguished  guest  at 
Farkhead.  The  hour  announced  for  the  Earl  of  Durham’s  arrival 
fiom  Hamilton  palace,  where  his  Lordship  had  sojourned  for  the 
last  two  days,  was  eleven  o’clock;  but  it  was  considerably  past  twelve 
o’clock  before  the  cavalcade  was  observed  entering  the  city.  The 
scene  altogether  was  most  inspirited  and  heart-stirring.  The  noble 
Earl  was  most  enthusiastically  greeted,  as  he  progressed  through  the 
streets  and  avenues  leading  to  the 

JUSTICIARY  HALL. 

At  a  quarter  to  one  o’clock,  Lord  Durham  entered  the  Justiciary 
Hall,  which  was  crowded  to  excess  by  persons  of  the  highest  respect¬ 
ability,  and  was  received  with  immense  cheering.  His  Lordship  was 
accompanied  on  the  bench  by  Baillie  Gilmour,  and  several  Magis¬ 
trates  and  principal  authorities  of  the  town. 

Baillie  Gilmour  rose  and  said,  My  Lord,  We  feel  particularly  grati  ¬ 
fied  in  bestowing  on  your  Lordship  the  highest  honour  which,  as  a  cor¬ 
poration,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  confer.  In  the  present  instance 
we  acknowledge  it  to  be  an  inconsiderable  boon,  and  infinitely  short 
of  your  deservance  at  our  hands.  Seeing  that,  in  a  great  measure 
through  your  exertions,  we  have  been  made  free  citizens  of  this  great 
empire,  we  consider  it  extremely  incumbent  on  us,  in  return,  to  make 
your  Lordship  an  honorary  Burgess  of  the  ancient,  and,  by  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God,  the  flourishing  city  of  Glasgow  (Great  cheering). 
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The  worthy  Baillie  then  read  the  extract  from  the  minutes  of 
Council  conferring  the  freedom,  and  presented  it  to  his  Lordship 
amidst  loud  and  continued  cheering. 

Lord  Durham  rose  and  spoke  as  follows  : — Mr.  Baillie  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  feel  it  quite  impossible  to  agree  with  what  has  been  said 
by  my  honourable  friend  on  my  left,  that  this  is  an  inconsiderable 
boon  that  has  been  conferred  upon  me.  I  cannot,  gentlemen,  consi¬ 
der  it  in  any  such  light.  That  an  Englishman  should  consider  that 
inconsiderable  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  voice  of 
his  fellow-citizens  ;  that  he  should  consider  that  inconsiderable  which 
emanates,  not  from  a  close  corporation,  but  from  a  free  one,  is 
what  I  cannot  for  one  moment,  admit  (Cheers.)  I  consider  it 
the  highest  honour  conferred  on  me — one  which  I  know  I  am 
not  justly  entitled  to.  I  know  that  you  pay  it,  not  to  the 
humble  individual  who  now  stands  before  you,  but  to  that  cause  of 
which  he  has  been  an  honest  and  a  zealous  advocate  (Great  cheering.) 
I  do  not  claim  to  myself  any  particular  merit  in  having  conferred  that 
political  freedom  on  you  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  I  have 
assisted — aye,  and  I  did  assist  most  warmly — others  of  my  colleagues 
in  preparing  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  here,  as  every  where,  I  declare 
that  the  sole  and  entire  merit  of  that  great  measure  is  due  to  one 
man,  and  to  one  only,  I  mean  Lord  Grey  (Cheers.)  Still,  as  one  of 
his  most  zealous — not  the  most,  but  as  one  of  his  zealous,  and  active, 
and  cordial  supporters,  I  am  ready  to  accept  at  your  hands  this  tri¬ 
bute  of  applause,  and  I  trust  you  will  believe,  if  you  judge  from  my 
past  conduct,  you  will  have  reason  to  believe,  that  my  future  one  will 
not  disgrace  your  partiality  (Cheers.)  It  is  now  nineteen  years  since 
I  last  visited  this  town,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  effect 
which  has  been  produced  upon  me  by  all  the  improvements  I  have 
seen  around  me ;  but,  of  all  those  improvements  exhibited  in  this 
dense  population,  not  one  strikes  me  with  such  pleasure  as  that  I 
should  witness  in  this  Hall,  what  I  thought  I  never  should  live  to 
see — the  free  expression  of  opinion  coming  from  an  open,  and  not  a 
close  corporation  (Great  cheering).  I  receive  this  honour  at  your  hands 
as  a  tribute  to  the  cause  of  reform.  I  receive  it  cheerfully,  because 
I  think  you  give  it  to  one  whom  you  believe  to  be  a  zealous  and 
honest  supporter  (Immense  cheering).  In  that  light  I  accept  it  most 
gratefully.  In  that  light  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Baillie,  and  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  most  cordially :  and  I  trust  you  will  find  that,  though  amongst 
other  individuals  whom  you  have  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  the 
City  of  Glasgow,  there  may  be  some  more  distinguished  than  myself, 
there  is  not  one  more  anxious  than  I  am  for  its  prosperity,  and  not 
one  more  anxious  to  contribute  to  the  lasting  prosperity  of  his  country 
(Loud  and  long-continued  cheering,  amidst  which  his  Lordship 
resumed  his  seat). 

Robert  Bower,  Esq.  then  presented  his  Lordship  with  the  free¬ 
dom  ot  the  City  of  Perth,  and  expressed  the  feeling  of  the  inhabi- 


tants,  for  his  noble,  zealous,  and  patriotic  services  in  the  cause  of 
reform  (Cheers). 

Lord  Durham  said,  I  beg  leave  to  convey  to  the  Guildry  Cor¬ 
poration  and  inhabitants  of  Perth,  my  gratitude  for  the  unexpected 
honour  conferred  on  me.  I  can  assure  you,  as  I  have  already  done, 
that  I  am  not  insensible  to  those  marks  of  their  respect  and  esteem. 
I  feel  most  happy  in  being  identified  with  them  in  every  point  of  view 
(Cheers).  I  know  that  our  interests  are  one  and  the  same,  and  I  only 
wish  that  further  opportunities  were  given  to  those  in  the  station 
which  I  occupy  of  mixing  with  the  people,  and  thereby  learning  their 
wants,  and  identifying  themselves  with  their  interests  (Loud  cheers). 
May. I  beg  leave  to  convey  to  them  my  most  sincere  and  cordial 
thanks  for  the  honour  done  to  me,  and  to  assure  them,  if  it  should 
fall  to  my  lot  to  visit  that  part  of  the  country,  I  shall  have  the  great¬ 
est  possible  pleasure  in  making  myself  acquainted  with  those  whom, 
I  trust,  I  may  now  have  the  honour  to  call  my  fellow-citizens  of 
Perth.  His  Lordship  then  bowed,  and  retired  amidst  loud  plaudits, 
and,  attended  by  civic  functionaries  and  other  officers,  proceeded 
on  foot,  supported  on  each  side  by  a  magistrate,  across  the  green  to 
the  hustings,  which  had  been  erected  for  the 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  ADDRESSES. 

The  hustings  had  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  about  600  persons,  and  in  its  centre  was  erected  a  raised 
platform,  in  order  to  enable  the  assembled  multitude  to  enjoy  a  com¬ 
plete  view  of  the  principal  actors  in  this,  the  not  least  interesting, 
portion  of  the  day’s  proceedings.  Long  before  one  o’clock  the 
hustings  were  surrounded  by  not  less  than  50,000  persons — a  mul¬ 
titude  which  momentarily  increased  until  the  time  the  Earl  of 
Durham  appeared  upon  the  raised  platform,  at  which  period,  at  a 
most  moderate  computation,  from  180,000  to  200,000  persons  were 
assembled.  The  Earl  of  Durham  was  ushered  on  to  the  platform  by 
Baillie  Gilmour,  Baillie  Tate,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Buckingham,  M.P., 
Mr.  Wallace,  M.P.,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  whose  names,  from 
the  hurry  of  the  moment,  we  could  not  ascertain.  The  appearance 
of  the  Noble  Earl  before  the  assembled  thousands  was  the  signal  for 
the  most  general  and  deafening  plaudits  and  cheers  that  it  ever  was 
our  lot  to  encounter.  Silence  having  at  length  been  obtained, 

Mr.  Walker,  an  operative,  came  forward  and  said,  that  as  this 
was  a  meeting  directly  convened  by  the  Working  Classes,  he  thought 
his  fellow-citizens  would  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  it  was  fit 
and  proper  that  the  meeting  should  be  presided  over  by  one  of  them¬ 
selves.  He  therefore  begged  to  propose  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Graham, 
one  of  the  working  classes,  should  take  the  Chair  on  this  important 
and  interesting  occasion. 

The  motion  was  responded  to  by  general  cheering,  and  Mr. 
Graham  then  took  the  Chair. 
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The  Chairman  opened  the  proceedings  by  acknowledging  the 
high  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  his  fellow-citizens  on  this  proud 
occasion.  The  best  return  which  he  could  make  for  this  distinction 
would  be  to  endeavour,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  discharge  the 
duties  which  that  distinction  imposed  upon  him  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  The  present  was  no  ordinary 
occasion,  on  which  a  working  man  was  called  upon  to  fill  so  high  a 
station  as  that  which,  by  the  united  voice  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he 
had  now  the  honour  to  hold  (Cheers).  They  were  assembled  here 
this  day  to  do  justice,  first,  to  their  own  feelings,  and,  secondly,  to  pay 
a  well-merited  tribute  of  admiration,  respect,  and  esteem  to  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  advocates  of  reform,  and  the  brightest  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  British  senate  (Tremendous  cheers).  In  a  word, 
they  were  met  to  do  honour  to  themselves,  and  to  one  whose 
whole  life  had  been  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  and 
the  best  interests  of  his  fellow-men— -whose  rank  did  not  prevent  him 
from  working  for  the  poorer  classes.  The  opportunity  now  afforded 
to  the  working  classes  of  Glasgow,  of  showing  to  the  world,  and  more 
especially  to  their  calumniators,  that  they  were  deserving  of  that  con¬ 
fidence  which  could  justify  the  conferring  of  household  suffrage, 
ought  not  to  be  lost.  By  their  conduct  this  day,  let  it  be  shown 
that  they  were  deserving  of  the  confidence  they  sought.  The  Chair¬ 
man  then  (addressing  himself  to  Lord  Durham)  said,  that  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  working  classes  of  Glasgow  were  so  fully  expressed  in 
their  address  that  it  would  be  supererogatory  in  him  to  assume  their 
repetition.  He  would  only  add,  that  he  trusted  his  fellow-citizens 
would  show  that,  by  their  talents,  their  industry,  their  integrity,  and 
their  loyalty,  they  were  justified  in  seeking  that  which  he  hoped  would 
at  no  distant  period  be  conceded  to  them.  With  these  observations 
he  should  now  call  upon  Mr.  John  Tait,  the  Secretary  of  the  Union 
of  the  Working  Classes,  to  read  the  address  of  that  body. 

Mr.  Tait  then  came  forward,  and  read  the  address,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  : — 

THE  TRADES’  ADDRESS. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  EARL  OF  DURHAM. 

May  it  please  your  Lordship, 

The  workmen  of  Glasgow  and  neighbourhood  feel  it 
incumbent  on  them,  on  this  proud  occasion  of  your  welcome  visit,  to 
express  their  high  esteem  towards  one  who  has,  from  his  long  and 
ardent  attachment  to  the  principles  of  reform,  and  bold,  firm,  and 
manly  vindication  of  the  people’s  rights,  earned  to  himself  the  true 
distinction  of  “nobleman,”  independent  of  hereditary  influence,  and  the 
associations  of  mere  rank  and  wealth. 

Above  all,  we  honour  and  esteem  your  Lordship  for  the  senti¬ 
ments  recently  expressed  by  you  in  Edinburgh  and  Dundee,  whereby 
you  acknowledge  that  neither  wealth  nor  high  blood  are  sufficient  of 
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themselves  to  propel  a  requisite  and  sanatory  reform  in  our  civil  and 
political  institutions,  and  that,  without  the  aid  of  the  working  classes, 
every  attempt  at  general  improvement  would  be  futile.  We  hail  this 
declaration  of  your  Lordship  as  something  like  a  call  upon  us  to  be 
again  up  and  doing.  We  cling  around  you  as  the  standard  from  which 
the  banner  of  freedom  is  to  be  still  further  unfurled.  We  promptly 
seize  with  gratitude  the  friendly  hand  so  unexpectedly  stretched  out 
towards  us,  and  embrace  the  generous  heart  that  has  so  warmly 
responded  to  the  voice  of  a  long-oppressed  and  insulted  people. 

From  sentiments  so  noble,  and  yet  so  novel,  in  one  of  your  rank, 
it  follows  that  your  Lordship  would,  were  it  in  your  power,  assist  in 
extending  to  workmen,  whose  aid  is  avowedly  so  necessary  in  for¬ 
warding  the  good  and  glorious  cause  of  social  and  political  reform, 
the  highest  privilege  of  rational  freemen — the  right  of  voting  for  those 
into  whose  hands  the  legislative  functions  are  entrusted ;  or  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  your  Lordship,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  which 
you  formerly  aided  in  drawing  up  and  carrying  through  so  many 
opposing  obstacles — a  measure  great  for  the  time — and  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  which,  although  not  included  in  its  provisions,  we  lent  all 
the  influence  we  possessed,  are  inadequate  for  the  purposes  intended, 
and  must  be  enlarged. 

Let  not  your  Lordship  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  we  are  so 
inconsiderate  as  to  expect,  at  once,  all  that  we  innately  feel  an  impe¬ 
rative  right  to  claim — a  full,  fair,  and  free  representation  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  by  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  all  who  in  any  degree  contri¬ 
bute  to  support  thfe  State,  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  social 
compact.  This  we  will  ever  claim — but,  in  pity  for  the  ignorance, 
the  violent  prejudices,  and  the  heartless  illiberality  of  those  of  the 
higher  classes  who  look  upon  us  as  a  degraded  caste,  we  will  be  glad 
to  acquire,  by  peaceable  and  constitutional  means,  and  through  the 
incessant  droppings  of  imperishable  truth,  a  gradual  extension  of  our 
legitimate  rights  ;  and  shall  be  happy,  should  your  Lordship  join  with 
us,  in  deeming  household  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  and  the  abridgment 
of  the  duration  of  Parliament,  as  measures  now  requisite,  and  which 
would  satisfactorily  lead  to  a  better  understanding  among  all  classes 
of  the  community. 

That  we  j  are  not,  in  demanding  at  this  time  the  exercise  of  a 
portion  of  that  political  power  which  is  our  due,  either  rash  or  un¬ 
reasonable,  we  appeal  to  the  measures  passed  in  the  two  first  Sessions 
_  of  what  is  called  a  Reformed  Parliament.  Not  one  of  these  bore, 
except  with  additional  burden,  upon  the  condition  of  the  British 
labourer.  VVe,  indeed,  rejoice  that  the  black  inhabitants  of  our 
colonies  have  been  partially  emancipated  ;  but  when  twenty  millions 
of  money,  the  price  of  their  freedom,  were  laid  upon  our  shoulders< 
why  did  the  Legislature  refuse  to  render  the  hands  of  industry  more 
free  ?  Why  were  the  mean  but  lordly  paupers  of  the  State  still  left 
to  fatten  upon  the  fruits  of  our  toil  ?  Why  was  the  base  embargo 
on  the  bread  of  life,  that  we  might  have  borne  our  burdens  with  the 
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greater  ease,  and  the  unhallowed  restrictions  on  the  acquirement  of 
useful  knowledge,  that  we  might  have  learned  the  laws  of  society 
more  perfectly,  not  removed  ?  And  does  not  this  total  neglect  of 
the  interests  of  the  British  poor  and  industrious  call  for  a  greater 
infusion  of  popular  feeling  into  the  national  legislative  assembly  ? 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  your  Lordship’s  response  is  in  the 
affirmative,  we  earnestly  desire  that  you  may  be  speedily  called  upon 
to  fill  an  influential  and  responsible  situation  in*  His  Majesty’s 
Councils,  and  that  you  may  be  long  spared,  with  all  your  faculties 
and  energies  entire,  to  promote  the  freedom,  prosperity,  and  happiness 
of  the  people  of  this  great  empire — and  never,  like  some,  who,  in 
office,  instead  of  rising  in  public  confidence  and  esteem,  have  miser¬ 
ably  failed  even  in  common  honesty,  sink  into  disrepute.  These  are 
the  sincere  and  fervent  aspirations  of  the  workmen  who  now  address 
you,  and  in  whose  name,  and  by  whose  instructions,  we  have  the 
honour  to  subscribe  ourselves, 

Your  Lordship’s  obedient  servants. 

Here  follow  several  names.) 

The  passage  in  the  address,  expressing  “  a  desire  that  Lord  Durham 
might  be  speedily  called  upon  to  fill  an  influential  and  responsible 
situation  in  his  Majesty’s  Councils,”  elicited  tremendous  cheers, 
which,  for  some  time,  interrupted  the  reading  of  the  address.  On  its 
conclusion,  however, 

The  Earl  of  Durham  rose  and  spoke  in  the  following  terms:— 
Gentlemen,  nothing  can  be  more  grateful  to  my  feelings,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  honourable  to  myself,  than  this  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
Trades  of  Glasgow,  and  the  other  industrious  and  enlightened  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  town,  and  other  parts  of  the  West  of  Scotland.  I  do 
declare  to  you,  that  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  strong  admir¬ 
ation  of  the  splendid  scene  which  I  now  behold  around  me — a  scene 
comprehending  thousands — tens  of  thousands,  I  had  almost  said 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  brave,  yet  peaceful  men  of  Scotland, 
met  together  by  one  animating  principle— political  principle — a  scene 
not  to  be  beheld  in  any  other  country,  and,  I  would  almost  say,  in 
any  other  part  of  Scotland. — (Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  I  have  admired, 
a»  all  strangers  must  have  admired,  the  beauties  of  your  native  land — 
your  lofty  hills — your  lovely  valleys — your  romantic  lakes :  all  these, 
it  is  true,  are  the  gifts  of  nature;  but  there  is  nothing, 'in  my  mind,  at 
all  to  be  compared  with  the  high  mental  attributes  with  which  Provi¬ 
dence  has  adorned  and  strengthened  the  national  character  of  the 
Scottish  people.  To  the  enthusiasm  of  other  nations,  you  have  added 
grave,  steady,  and  determined  energy ;  such  as  is  essential  to  -the 
carrying  of  great  measures,  and  sets  aside  the  clamour  and  violence 
which,  but  too  frequently,  are  elsewhere  the  result  of  popular  feel¬ 
ings.  Long  may  you  preserve  that  character  1 — by  doing  so,  believe 
me,  you  will  carry  with  you  the  support  of  every  wise  and  good  man, 
and  will  render  irresistible  the  united  exertions, Jn  your  behalf,  of 
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your  friends — the  friends  of  freedom  and  of  good  government.  (Loud 
cheers.)  Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks 
for  the  kind  expressions  which  you  have  made  towards  me.  You 
will,  I  am  sure,  give  me  credit  for  plain  dealing,  and  that,  if  I  cannot 
go  the  full  length  of  your  sentiments,  that  I  have  at  least  the  candour  to 
say  so.  How  absurd  is  it  in  a  statesman  to  shrink  from  the  conflict 
with  all  other  politicians  except  those  with  whom  he  most  fully  and 
entirely  concurs!  Such  is  not  my  case:  I  shall  be,  as  I  have  ever 
been,  ready  to  hear  your  complaints  freely,  fairly,  and  openly  stated, 
and  though  we  may  differ  as  to  their  extent  or  means  of  remedy, 
I  still  shall  honour  and  implicitly  confide  in  you.  (Loud  and 
continued  cheering).  And  here  is  the  difference  between  me  and 
some  of  my  political  opponents.  On  their  part  there  is  fear  and 
distrust — they  believe  that  if  you  receive  political  power  you  will 
use  it  to  the  destruction  of  the  institutions  of  the  country.  In  a  word, 
their  principles  are  (as  far  as  you  are  concerned)  marked  by  fear  and 
jealousy — mine,  on  the  other  hand,  I  solemnly  declare,  are  affection 
and  confidence  (Tremendous  cheers).  I  would  entrust  with  you  all 
that  is  most  dear  to  me — life,  honour,  or  my  property,  firmly  believing, 
and  in  perfect  confidence,  that  each  would  be  as  safe  with  you  as 
with  myself  (Tremendous  cheers).  Gentlemen,  I  firmly  believe  your 
only  object  in  seeking  these  concessions,  to  be,  not  destruction — not 
spoliation,  but  the  preservation  of  all  that  is  good,  useful,  or  beneficial 
in  the  institutions  of  this  great  country  (Cheers).  This  day  opens  my 
first  acquaintance  with  the  working  classes  of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  but 
I  trust  that  the  present  will  not  be  the  last  occasion  upon  which  I  shall 
meet  you.  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  omit  the  present  opportunity  of  advert¬ 
ing  to  two  or  three  points  contained  in  the  address,  with  which  you 
have  just  done  me  the  honour  of  presenting  me.  The  three  points  to 
which  you  especially  direct  my  attention  are,  first,  the  Household 
Suffrage ;  next,  the  Shortening  the  Duration  of  Parliaments;  and  lastly, 
the  Vote  by  Ballot.  Gentlemen,  I  neither  seek,  nor  will  I  suffer 
concealment  of  my  opinion  upon  each  of  these  topics.  I  have  already 
given  a  pledge  to  my  country  with  regard  to  the  two  first.  You 
must  all  know  that  I  proposed  in  Parliament  the  concession  of  the 
household  suffrage ;  again,  already  have  I  suggested  and  formally 
brought  the  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments  to  Three  Years. 
Haviug  done  thus  much,  need  I  add  more  than  that  on  these  points 
my  sentiments  and  opinions  still  remain  unchanged.  It  is  true 
I  may  have  yielded  to  better  Reformers  than  myself,  but  they 
still,  still  remain  unaltered.  (Cheers.)  Now,  as  to  vote  by  ballot, 
you  must  be  aware  there  exists  a  great  difference  and  contrariety 
of  opinion — upon  none  more  so  than  this  momentous  question. 
I,  however,  will  fairly  tell  you,  that  after  the  most  mature  and 
deliberate  consideration  of  the  subject,  my  opinion  most  decidedly 
is  in  favour  of  the  Ballot. — (Tremendous  plaudits.)  These,  Gentle¬ 
men,  are  not  declarations  made  to  serve  a  momentary  purpose. 
Those  who  know  me  best,  are  well  aware  that  I  have  entertained 
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that  opinion — nay,  more,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  act  upon  it. 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  only  preventive  against  corruption — the 
only  security  for  the  strict  maintenance  of  that  independence, 
without  which,  the  elective  franchise  is  rather  a  curse  than  a 
benefit. — (Deafening  cheers.)  Do  not,  however,  Gentlemen,  de¬ 
ceive  yourselves  ;  the  terms  of  your  own  address  prove  that  you 
have  not,  and,  therefore,  it  is  almost  superfluous  for  me  to  remind 
you,  that  a  large  class  of  your  fellow-countrymen  are  not  disposed  to 
grant  the  concession  you  seek.  Remember,  that  this  class  is  too  power¬ 
ful  to  be  despised;  at  the  sametime  that  I  give  you  this  reminiscence, 
I  do  not  bid  you  despair.  Continue  to  show  your  enemies,  that  by 
your  increasing  intelligence,  your  steady  tranquillity,  and  your  sound 
political  opinions,  you  are  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  entitled 
to  an  extension  of  their  confidence ;  and  I  am  satisfied,  that  the  con¬ 
cession,  once  granted,  with  the  consent  of  that  party,  will  prove  the 
greatest  blessing  ever  conferred  upon  this  country,  and  will  contribute 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  secure  its  lasting  prosperity.  I  now 
take  my  leave,  most  sincerely  thanking  you  for  the  cordial  reception 
I  have  met  with  at  your  hands,  and  assuring  you  that  the  proudest 
day  of  my  life  will  be  that  upon  which  I  made  my  first  acquaintance 
with  the  honest,  the  industrious,  the  enlightened  working  classes  of 
the  city  of  Glasgow.  His  Lordship  resumed  his  seat  amidst  general 
and  most  enthusiastic  plaudits. 

Addresses  from  the  following  places  were  then  presented  to  the 
noble  Earl,  but  not  read  at  length  : — from  the  Weavers  of  Glasgow ; 
from  the  Cotton-spinners  of  Glasgow  ;  from  the  Irish  Labourers  of 
Edinburgh;  from  the  North-west  Political  Union  of  Glasgow;  from 
the  Inhabitants  of  Greenock,  and  from  the  Political  Union  of  the 
county  of  Renfrew,  (presented  by  Mr.  Wallace,  M.P.) ;  from 
the  Irish  Labourers  of  Glasgow ;  from  the  Magistrates  of  Dysart ; 
from  the  Burgh  of  Renfrew ;  from  Saltcoats ;  from  the  Town 
of  Ayr;  from  Irvine;  from  the  Political  Union  of  Kilmarnock; 
from  the  West  District  of  Stirling — from  the  Magistrates  and  Town 
Council  of  Kilmarnock — from  the  Trades  of  Greenock — from  the 
Inhabitants  of  Galston — from  the  Parish  of  Kilbirnie — from  the 
Hand-Loom  Weavers  of  Strathaven,  and  from  the  Inhabitants  of 
Johnstoun. 

The  Earl  of  Durham  again  presented  himself,  and  said,  that  he 
hoped  the  fatigue  to  which  he  had  already,  and  must  again  be  exposed, 
before  the  proceedings  of  the  day  terminated,  would  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  his  not  addressing  the  assemblage  at  any  length.  He 
must  be  permitted  to  return  his  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  high  honour 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  and  to  all,  collectively,  as  he  had, 
individually,  to  the  gentlemen  who  bad  presented  the  several 
addresses,  he  tendered  his  strong  expressions  of  gratitude.  These 
kind  testimonies  of  approbation  of  his  public  conduct  would  operate 
as  an  incentive  to  future  exertion,  though  he  trusted  the  Assembly 
present  would  not  imagine  that  any  6uch  incentive  was  required  by 
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him. — He  had  acted,  up  to  the  present  moment,  and  he  ever  should 
act,  not  guided  by  momentary  popularity  nor  by  the  frowns  of  those 
in  power.  He  never  had  and  never  should  refrain  from  fully  and 
fairly  avowing  his  principles  before  his  assembled  countrymen  ;  and  all 
he  hoped  or  expected,  was,  that  which  hitherto  he  had  obtained  from 
them — -justice  (Cheers).  He  felt  that,  from  the  verdict  they  had 
already  pronounced  upon  his  conduct,  that  he  should  live  in  their 
hearts.  He  should  continue  his  exertions,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his 
country;  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  he  should  entertain  the  deep¬ 
est  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  honour  and  kindness  bestowed  by  the 
citizens  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  (Great  cheering). 

His  Lordship  then  left  the  hustings,  attended  as  he  had  arrived, 
and  proceeded  on  foot  through  London  street,  Trongate,  and  Queen 
Street,  to  the  George  Hotel.  His  reception  throughout  the  route  was 
enthusiastic  to  a  degree :  and  this  portion  of  the  day’s  events,  will,  no 
doubt,  long  live  in  the  memories  of  the  fair  dames  of  Glasgow,  who 
graced  the  windows  of  the  houses  in  the  line  through  which  his  Lord- 
ship  passed. 

THE  DINNER. 

To  accommodate  the  numerous  persons  who  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  attend  the  dinner,  a  large  wooden  building  was  erected  on  the 
ground  belonging  to  the  Grammar  School  in  George’s  Street,  suffi¬ 
ciently  extensive  to  accommodate  about  1600  persons.  The  main 
parts  of  the  building  were  supported  by  strong  pillars,  tastefully 
decorated,  and  the  roof  and  sides  were  covered  with  blue,  buff,  and 
red  coloured  cloth.  A  spacious  gallery  was  erected  at  each  end  of 
the  room  ;  the  gallery  at  the  top  being  reserved  for  ladies,  and  the  lower 
gallery  for  gentlemen.  A  well-selected  band  were  placed  in  a  gallery 
at  the  left  side  of  the  building.  Three  handsome  chandeliers  were 
suspended  from  the  ceiling,  which  threw  a  blaze  of  light  over  all  parts 
of  the  room.  The  coup  d'ceil,  presented  by  the  interior,  was  alto¬ 
gether  admirable.  Lord  Durham  entered  the  room  at  a  quarter  to  six 
o’clock.  The  company,  which  at  this  time  filled  all  parts  of  the  room, 
rose  at  the  same  moment,  and  saluted  his  Lordship,  with  long,  loud, 
and  continued  cheering — a  compliment  which  his  Lordship  acknow- 
edged,  by  bowing  several  times  to  the  company. 

Mr.Mylne,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Glasgow  College,  said 
grace,  after  which  the  operations  of  the  dinner  table  commenced. 

James  Oswald,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  was  in  the  chair;  and,  at  the  table 
with  the  Honourable  Member,  we  observed  the  Honourable  Arthur 
Kinnaird,  Robert  Wallace,  Esq.  of  Kelly,  M.P.  The  Croupiers, 
were  Colin  Dunlop  of  Tollcross,  Esq.;  John  Douglas  of  Barloch,  Esq.; 
and  A.  G.  Speirs  of  Culcreuch,  Esq. 

The  Chairman  then  rose  and  proposed  the  health  of  the  King, 
which  was  drank  with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  That  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  “  Queen,’’  the  band  playing,  “  Here’s  a  health  to  the 
King  and  the  Queen.” 
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The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  health  of  the  Princess  Victoria, 
which  was  drank  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  was  followed  by 
the  air,  “  My  Love  she’s  but  a  Lassie  yet.” 

The  following  toasts  were  then  drank  with  the  usual  honours  : — 
The  Duke  of  Sussex  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family — The  People 
the  only  true  source  of  political  power — The  Navy  and  Army,  and  may 
merit  and  service  be  the  only  means  of  promotion — Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne  and  his  Majesty’s  Ministers,  and  we  trust  that  their  practice 
in  power  will  be  in  accordance  with  their  principles  in  opposition. 
The  last  toast  was  received  with  strong  expressions  of  accordance  in 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  company,  in  respect  of  the  sentiment 
appended  to  the  mention  of  the  names  of  the  powers  that  be. 

The  Chairman  then  rose  and  said,  that  it  now  became  his  duty 
to  propose  to  the  highly  respectable  assembly  by  whom  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  a  toast  which  rather  called  for  some  introductory  observa¬ 
tions  on  his  part,  but  he  was  satisfied  that  all  present  were  aware 
that  he  was  not  a  speech-maker.  The  toast  which  he  had  now  to 
submit  to  the  company,  was  one  that  he  rested  satisfied  would  be 
drank  with  enthusiasm.  It  needed  not  that  he  should  detain  the 
meeting  any  considerable  time,  in  bringing  before  their  notice  the 
noble  Lord  whom  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  had  now  the  honour  of 
seeing  amongst  them.  (At  this  moment  the  company  simultaneously 
rose,  and  the  hall  reverberated  with  the  loudest  plaudits,  accompanied 
by  the  waving  of  bats  and  handkerchiefs  for  several  minutes.)  He 
must,  however,  state,  that  the  father  of  the  noble  Lord  who  was  now 
the  guest  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  was  the  Preses  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  in  the  year  1792 ;  and  in  no  one  point 
had  his  son  ever  deviated  from  the  principles  then  expressed  by  his 
progenitor.  This  afforded  the  reason  why  he  (the  Chairman)  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  trespass  upon  the  time  or  attention  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  straightforward,  manly,  and  intrepid 
conduct  of  the  noble  Lord  now  present,  had  earned  for  him  the  char¬ 
acter  of  having  never  deviated  from  the  course  laid  down  at  the  period 
of  which  he  (the  Chairman)  had  spoken.  The  noble  Lord  had  never 
turned  from  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  he  had  dared  to  be  honest  in 
the  worst  of  times  (Tremendous  cheers).  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  Lord,  henceforward,  would  correspond  with  what 
he  had  already  done,  and  that  he  would  never  forget  the  strict  course 
of  a  thorough  reformer.  He  would,  therefore,  rest  satisfied  with'now 
merely  proposing  a  bumper  toast  to  the  health  of  the  Right  Honour¬ 
able  the  Earl  of  Durham  (Loud  cheers  for  several  minutes).  The 
health  of  the  Noble  Lord  being  drank — the  Vocalists  sung 

EARL  DURHAM’S  WELCOME  TO  SCOTLAND. 

(written  for  the  occasion  BY  DUGALD  MOORE.) 

Welcome,  Durham  !  to  our  land ! 

First  of  Freedom’s  sacred  band  ! 

Round  thee,  all  unflinching  stand 

The  children  of  the  free ! 
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Hearts  as  firm  as  those  who  freed, 

On  the  mom  of  Runnymede, 

Throne  and  altar  from  the  weed 

Of  soulless  tyranny. 

Welcome,  Durham  !  to  the  clime, 

Where  the  mountain  breezes  chime. 

And  the  cataract  shouts  sublime, 

Like  the  trump  of  fame  ! 

Where  the  voice  of  Wallace  breathed  ; 

And  the  sword  of  Bruce,  unsheathed. 

To  his  bleeding  land  bequeathed 

A  high  and  deathless  name  ! 

Welcome  to  the  hardy  North — 

Land  of  poetry  and  worth, 

Fairest  portion  of  the  earth — 

A  gem  amid  the  sea ! 

A  land  which,  in  this  world  of  woes, 

Heaven  blessed  as  from  the  deep  it  rose, 

Breathing  across  its  mountain  snows 

The  glorious  sound,  Be  free ! 

We’re  the  sons  of  those  who  stood 
Firm  in  many  a  field  of  blood — 

Douglas,  Wallace,  unsubdued — 

And  we  bid  thee  hail ! 

When  the  bitter  conflict’s  done, 

To  thy  honours  nobly  won, 

Thou  hast  hid  war’s  blood-red  sun 

With  mild  freedom’s  veil. 

Then  welcome  to  the  land  which  spurns 
Chains  in  which  the  patriot  mourns  ; 

W elcome  to  the  land  of  Burns, 

Now  rescued  from  the  storm  ! 

Pledge  high  to  Freedom’s  sacred  cause, 

The  King,  our  altars,  and  our  laws — 

The  Press — our  homes — our  wooden  wa’s — 

Lord  Durham — and  Reform ! 

The  Earl  of  Durham  then  presented  himself  amidst  loud, 
enthusiastic,  and  long  continued  plaudits.  His  Lordship  spoke  to  the 
following  effect : — Gentlemen,  I  stand  in  need  of  your  utmost  indul¬ 
gence.  You  require  from  me,  I  believe,  not  merely  an  expression  of  my 
feeling,  but  a  conviction  of  my  feelings,  surpassing,  as  they  do,  all 
utterance. — (Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  worldly  honours  have  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  me.  I  have  received  the  approbation  of  my  Sovereign. 
I  have  been  listened  to  with  favourable  attention  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament;  but  in  all  these  situations,  and  in  all  these  circumstances, 
(no  doubt  ever  to  be  regarded  with  lasting  feelings  of  just  and 
honourable  pride,)  these  honours  have  all  been  wanting  in  the  animat¬ 
ing  excitement  which  always  fills  my  breast  when  encouraged  by  my 
fellow-countrymen  engaged  in  the  pursuit— the  eager  pursuit  of  the 
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same  object  as  myself — pursuing  it  unalloyed  by  private  or 
personal  considerations,  but  directed  only  with  a  view  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  happiness,  prosperity,  and  welfare  of  our  common 
country.  Gentlemen,  on  this  occasion  1  am  not  sufficiently 
master  of  myself  to  thank  you  as  I  ought  to  do  (Cheers) ; 
and  yet,  gentlemen,  how  warmly  ought  I  to  thank  you — for  you 
have  placed  me  in  a  situation  which  had  been  vainly  sought  by 
others  infinitely  superior  to  me  in  intellect,  talents,  and  abilities  ; 
and,  yet,  I  hope  I  inflict  no  discredit  on  your  choice,  and  with  that 
hope  I  would  say  that  I  have  deserved  well  of  you  (Loud  cheers). 
For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  laboured  honestly,  zealously,  and 
consistently  in  the  public  cause.  From  that  cause,  as  your  honour¬ 
able  Chairman  has  stated,  I  have  never  deviated — at  least,  I  have 
been  consistent,  never  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  always 
endeavouring  to  pursue  that  path  which  had  been  laid  down  to  me 
by  my  excellent  father,  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made ;  and  if  I 
can  continue  to  pursue  that  course,  I  trust  and  believe  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  honoured  with  your  approbation  (Tremendous  cheers). 
But,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  thus  kind,  thus  just  to  me,  there  are 
others  who  do  not  mete  out  to  me  the  same  measures  of  justice — it 
may  perhaps  be  because  of  the  too  great  favour  I  have  received  at  your 
hands  (Cheers).  Every  inducement  has,  gentlemen,  been  held 
out  to  me  to  prevent  my  coming  to  meet  you  here  this  day. 
(Continued  and  enthusiastic  cheers.)  Gentlemen,  I  was  told,  first, 
that  I  should  find  here  principles  too  violent  in  their  character — thatl 
should  connect  myself  to  those  who  would  subvert  all  good  government. 
My  answer,  Gentlemen,  in  the  first  place  was,  I  deny  that  I  shall 
find  such  principles  in  the  town  of  Glasgow,  (Cheers,)  and  [  would 
ask  whether  the  events  of  this  day  have  not  proved  that  my  anticipa-  A 
tions  were  correct.  (Renewed  cheers.)  I  would  also  ask  them  to  look 
at  the  conduct  of  the  multitude  assembled  this  day  upon  the  Green — 
to  examine  the  sentiments  contained  and  expressed  in  the  addresses 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  receive,  and  then  to  say  whether  there 

exists  the  slightest  foundation  for  any  such  reproach.  (Cheers.) 

Indeed,  Gentlemen,  I  must  say  in  justice  to  your  countrymen,  that 
this  injustice  meted  out  to  me,  came  only  from  one  quarter  of  one 
city.  You,  Gentlemen,  are  all  aware  of  the  quarter  to  which  I  allude. 

(  Long  continued  cheers.)  Gentlemen,  I  set  aside  our  mutual 
enemies,  the  Tories  ;  and  you  will  find  that  amongst  those  who  profess 
themselves  to  entertain  and  uphold  liberal  sentiments,  that  I  know 
of  no  attack  upon  myself,  except  from  one  quarter — that  quarter 

being  the  capital  of  your  country.  (Loud  cheers,  and  cries  of 

“  Shame  !”)  Gentlemen,  I  would  ask  you  whether  this  is  fair — 
whether  this  is  just,  or  is  it  founded  upon  any  public  principle  ? 
Gentlemen,  have  I  violated  any  public  principle  ? — (Cries  of  ‘  no,  no.’) 
Why,  then,  if  no  public  principle  is  concerned,  am  I  turned  round 
upon  by  the  press  of  that  city,  and  denounced  as  a  tyrant  in  private, 
and  an  apostate  in  public  ?  (Loud  cheers.)  Gentlemen,  I  will  not 
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stop  hero  to  seek  for,  or  inquire  into  motives,  but  I  take  this  public 
opportunity,  before  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  to  justify  myself  from 
these  attacks.  (Loud  cheers.)  Gentlemen,  first  of  all  it  has  been 
stated  that  I  wished  to  propose  a  less  popular  plan  of  Reform  than 
has  been  given  to  the  public  by  his  Majesty’s  Government.  I  most 
distinctly  and  positively  assert  that  this  charge  is  totally  false. 
(Cheers.)  The  next  charge  is,  that  I  consented  to  certain  mutila¬ 
tions  of  the  Reform  Bill,  but  I  will  prove  how  false  these  charges 
are  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  was  not  in  the  country  at  the  time  these 
changes  or  mutilations,  as  they  are  called,  in  the  Bill  were  made. 
My  absence  is  to  be  accounted  for.  Gentlemen,  I  had  suffered  a 
series  of  calamities  which  were  sufficient  to  have  unnerved  the  steadiest 
of  minds,  and  I  was  kindly  and  considerately  permitted  by  my  sove¬ 
reign  to  travel  abroad  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  restore,  as  far  as 
possible,  my  health  and  spirits  ;  and  under  that  permission  I  was  not 
in  England  at  the  preparation  of  the  second  Reform  Bill,  and  I  cannot 
be  answerable  for  it.  You  are  well  aware  of  the  public  contradiction 
that  I  felt  myself  bound  to  make  in  regard  of  the  charges  affecting 
my  public  character.  Having  done  so,  my  first  duty — a  duty  1  owe 
to  Earl  Grey,  not  only  on  account  of  the  high  station  which  he  holds, 
but  on  account  of  his  unwearied  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Reform — my 
first  duty  I  considered,  was  to  consult  Earl  Grey  on  this  subject. 
No  man  living  has  a  more  complete  vindication  in  regard  to  the 
charges  brought  against  him  than  I  have  ;  but  I  placed  myself  in  his 
hands,  and  I  asked  him  if  I  had  permission  publicly  to  state  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  (Cheering.)  The  shortest  way  will  be  for  me  to  read 
to  you  the  letter  which  Lord  Grey  addressed  to  me  on  this 
subject — “  In  answer  to  your  desire  to  know  how  far  you  would 
be  justified  in  stating  publicly  what  occurred  in  the  preparation 
and  discussion  of  the  Reform  Bill,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  no  such  disclosure  can  be  made  consistently  with  the 
obligations  of  private  confidence  and  public  duty,  otherwise  there 
would  be  an  end  of  all  security  in  his  Majesty’s  councils.  It  will 
be,  perhaps,  satisfactory  to  you  to  add,  that  in  all  my  communi¬ 
cations  with  you  on  the  subject  of  the  Reform  Bill,  nothing  occur¬ 
red  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  sincerity  and  consistency  of  your  princi¬ 
ples,  or  on  your  endeavours  to  render  it  a  most  safe  and  efficacious 
measure.”  Gentlemen,  you  will  perceive  that  I  am  precluded  from 
stating  any  particulars  relating  to  the  preparation  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
which  might  tend  to  justify  me  from  the  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  me,  and  you  must  be  content  to  take  my  asseveration 
that  I  am  not  guilty  of  those  charges  (Cheers).  I  wish  also  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  another  unfounded  accusation  has 
been  made  against  me  as  the  one  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  has 
been  stated  lately,  as  an  excuse  for  these  revelations  made  on  the 
subject  of  the  Reform  Bill,  that  I  have  myself  disclosed  a  Cabinet 
secret  when  I  addressed  a  meeting  of  my  friends  at  Gateshead  last  year. 
I  deny  the  charge ;  and  I  will  show  how  impossible  is  the  foundation  of 
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the  charge.  I  refer  you  to  that  speech,  which  stands  recorded,  and 
can  be  produced  in  evidence  against  me  if  I  err.  All  I  stated  was,  that 
Lord  Grey  had  intrusted  me  with  the  preparation  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  that  I  was  assisted  by  three  of  my  colleagues.  Was  that  a 
secret?  It  might  not  have  been  known  to  my  friends  in  Durham, 
but  in  London  it  wa3  publicly  notorious.  All  the  memorials  and 
every  deputation  sent  to  the  minister,  were  referred  to  me.  I  received 
and  saw  them  at  my  own  private  house,  and  it  was  known  all  over 
London  that  I  received  all  information,  and  that  I  was  the  person  to 
whom  the  preparation  of  the  bill  was  intrusted  ;  was  I,  then,  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  official  secresy.  I  deny  the  charge  ;  and  that  I  ever, 
at  any  meeting  divulged  or  uttered  any  thing  which  could  be  said  to 
disclose  what  was  done  in  the  committee  or  in  Cabinet.  (Cheers.) 
But  enough  of  myself.  Let  me  now  rather  direct  your  attention  to 
the  great  public  object  which  justifies  the  honours  you  have  conferred 
upon  me,  and  my  acceptance  of  them  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
co-operation,  and  active  combination  amongst  the  friends  of  liberal 
principles,  was  not  only  expedient  but  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  the 
present.  (Loud cheers.)  We  have  fought  the  battle,  and  we  have  won  a 
glorious  victory;  but  the  enemy  is  in  the  field,  and  in  force,  and  we  must 
not  repose  in  the  security  of  past  triumphs,  but  rouse  ourselves  to  the 
consciousness  of  danger.  (Tremendous  cheering.)  Look  around 
and  see  the  activity  and  combinations  of  all  parties  in  the  empire 
— of  the  Tories  in  England  and  Scotland,  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  Lord  Stormont.  (Loud  cheering  and  laughter.) 
Look  at  our  sister  country — look  at  Ireland — look  at  the  activity  of 
the  Orangemen  in  the  repeal  of  the  Union  ;  and  are  we,  the  Re¬ 
formers  of  England  and  Scotland,  alone  to  be  inactive  ?  No,  no, 
gentlemen,  let  us  be  up  and  be  stirring  (Cheering).  Let  us  show 
our  enemies  that  we  are  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise  (Cheers).  Let 
us  show  our  friends  that  we  are  as  determined  as  ever  in  the  pursuit 
of  our  acknowledged  rights  (immense  cheering).  We  must  not  suf¬ 
fer  the  Reform  Bill  to  become  a  dead  letter  (cheering),  or  merely  the 
instrument  of  haughty  triumph  ;  but  make  it  as  it  ought  be — aye,  and 
as  it  shall  be  (immense  cheering) ;  make  it  the  great  engine  of  na¬ 
tional  regeneration  (great  applause).  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  adequately 
describe  to  you  the  importance  that  I  attach  to  the  present  practice. 
If  the  House  of  Commons  does  its  duty  in  the  next  session  of  Par¬ 
liament,  all  will  be  right ;  but  if  it  shrinks  from  the  high  task  which 
circumstances  have  imposed  on  it,  and  pursue  an  uncertain  and 
vacillating  course  (cheers),  let  me  ask  you,  have  you,  the  people,  no 
duties  to  perform  ?  (immense  cheering).  Ay,  and  I  say  to  you  that 
you  must  keep  a  careful  watch  on  your  representatives  (laughter  and 
loud  applause,  Mr.  Oswald  bowing  to  his  Lordship).  You  must  let 
them  know  that  you  are  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  that  you  require 
from  them  the  reaping  of  that  harvest,  the  seeds  of  which  you  have 
so  industriously  planted,  and  the  coming  of  which  you  have  watched 
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with  such  exemplary  care.  No  doubt  many  and  weighty  obstacles 
will  be  placed  in  your  path ;  but  believe  me,  they  all  can  be  over¬ 
come  with  firmness  and  decision,  but  not  with  rashness  and 
violence  (Hear,  hear,  hear,  and  great  applause).  In  that 
spirit  we  must  act,  for  we  have  great  and  mighty  objects  to 
attain. — (Cheering.)  We  have  to  require  the  perfecting  of  the 
Reform  Act.  We  have  to  require  the  Repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act. 
— (hong  continued  cheering.)  We  have  to  require  the  Purification 
of  the  Church  Establishments  of  England  and  Ireland  from  all 
acknowledged  abuses. — (Cheering.)  We  have  to  require  the  Reform 
of  Corporation  abuses  in  England,  and  the  strictest  continuance  in 
Economy  and  Retrenchment. — (Cheering.)  No  doubt,  there  are 
many  other  measures  following  from  these  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
on  which  my  sentiments  are  well  known,  some  of  which  I  have 
declared  this  day ;  but  there  are  on  which  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist ;  but  I  only  allude  to  those  on  which  no  reasonable  man  can 
entertain  a  doubt.  Shall  any  man  tell  me,  then,  that  the  attainment 
of  these  objects  can  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  institutions  of  the 
county,  (cries  of  no,  no,  no,)  for  that  is  the  crime  that  is  attempted 
to  be  forced  on  me. — (Cheering.)  I  would  relieve  the  Dissenters, 
and  purify  the  Church  of  abuses,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  and  the 
advancement  of  true  religion. — (Cheering.)  Is  that  dangerous  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country? — (No,  no.)  1  would  reform  Corporations 
for  the  purpose  of  making  them  what  they  ought  in  reality  to  be, 
what  they  pretend  to  be,  correct  representations  of  local  rights  and 
interests.— (Cheering.)  Is  that  dangerous  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country  ? — (No,  no.)  No,  Gentlemen,  I  re-echo  the  word  you  have 
given  me ;  and  I  assert,  that  the  true  result  of  time,  but  not  of  long- 
delayed  Reform,  is  to  preserve  all  that  is  valuable,  by  removing  all 
that  is  corrupt  in  our  institutions.  Gentlemen,  these  are  my  opinions, 
and  these  are  my  principles. — (Cheers.)  I  have  never  concealed 
them,  and  never  will  (Cheers).  I  would  not  accept  the  highest  office 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown — I  would  not  even  receive  the  warm  and 
enthusiastic  approbation  with  which  you  have  favoured  me  to-day,  if 
either  were  to  be  carried  by  the  concealment  of  one  opinion,  or  the 
compromise  of  another  (immense  cheering).  I  am,  moreover,  deter¬ 
mined  that  my  opinions  and  principles  shall  be  known  and  judged 
from  my  own  representations,  and  not  from  the  interested  and  lalse 
descriptions  of  them  by  others  (Cheering).  By  the  one  party  they 
are  denounced  as  destructive ;  by  the  other  they  are  denounced  as 
savouring  of  impatience  (Laughter  and  cheers).  Gentlemen,  they 
are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  I  know  too  well  the  artificial  and 
complicated  state  of  society  in  this  country,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
that  exists  for  public  confidence  in  the  present  tranquillity  of  the 
times,  and  the  dangers  that  would  result  to  the  peaceful  working  of 
our  commercial  machinery,  ever  to  comment  on  measures  that  would 
interrupt  the  quiet  flow  of  national  industry,  or  of  trade,  or  of  com¬ 
merce.  It  is  precisely  because  I  wish  industry  protected,  and 
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because  I  wish  commercial  enterprize  protected  and  advanced, 
that  I  advocate  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  salutary  reform, 
which  will  remove  discontent  before  it  has  time  to  ripen  into  turbu¬ 
lence,  and  will  dissipate  in  the  horizon  these  dark  and  portentous 
clouds  which,  if  suffered  to  rise  and  burst  in  mid-heaven,  will  not 
only  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  sky,  but  pour  down  on  earth  ruin 
and  desolation  (immense  cheering).  As  to  the  charge  of  impatience, 
this  has  lately  been  brought  against  me  by  one  eminent  person  ;  and, 
if  I  may  judge  from  the  reports  of  what  passed  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  empire,  in  no  complimentary  terms  (laughter).  I  shall  not  imi¬ 
tate  his  example ;  nothing  shall  fall  from  my  lips  in  disrespect  to  the 
consideration  I  hold  for  his  high  station  and  former  services  (cheering). 
Pie  has  been  pleased — for  the  allusion  cannot  be  misunderstood — to 
challenge  me  to  meet  him  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  know  the 
meaning  of  that  taunt  (cheers).  He  is  well  aware  of  his  superiority 
in  one  respect,  and  so  am  I.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  He  is  a 
practised  orator  and  powerful  debater;  I  am  not.  (Cheers.)  I 
speak  but  seldom  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  always  with  reluc¬ 
tance  in  an  assembly  where  I  meet  with  no  sympathy  from  the  majority. 
(Immense  cheering.)  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  gentlemen — when 
speaking  of  that  majority  I  will  not  ridicule  them  at  one  time,  nor 
praise  them  at  another.  Many  of  them  are  brought  up  to  believe, 
that  what  we  ask  is  dangerous  to  the  country.  I  differ  from  them 
entirely,  but  I  do  not  impute  to  them  improper  motives  ;  but  he  that 
as  it  may,  that  eminent  person  knows  full  well  how  he  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  in  that  conflict ;  and  in  any  attack  on  me,  he  will  be  supported 
by  them,  but  with  all  these  manifold  advantages,  I  fear  him  not,  and 
I  will  meet  him  there,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  repeat  my  criticism  ; 
and  may  I  hope  that  this  may  be  unnecessary.  Many  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  were  my  most  intimate  friends  in  private,  and  some  of  them 
my  colleagues  in  public  life.  Lord  Melbourne,  the  prime  minister, 
I  believe  to  be  an  honest  and  straightforward  man,  incapable  of 
intrigue  or  treachery  (cheering),  and  too  clever  and  too  enlightened 
not  to  see  the  course  which  events  are  likely  to  take,  and  how 
necessary  it  is  to  comply  with  the  general  demand  for  reform;  I  trust 
that  their  wisdom  and  prudence  and  discretion  may  render  all  criti¬ 
cism  on  my  part  unnecessary,  and  leave  me  only  the  more  grateful 
task  of  praise  and  acquiescence.  And  now  to  the  charge  of  impatience. 
Where  has  that  impatience  existed  ?  Not  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  where  the  Government  was  treated  with  more  candour,  and 
received  more  support,  than  (as  we  understood  the  noble  Lord  to 
say)  they  could  have  expected.  (A  voice,  “A  great  deal  too  much.”) 
It  was  not,  therefore,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Surely  it  was  not 
in  the  country,  because,  except  until  the  last  few  weeks,  whatever 
we  may  have  felt  we  have  said  nothing.  (A  laugh.)  And  if  at 
length  our  remonstrances  were  made  kuown  ;  it  was  because  we 
feared  our  silence  might  be  misconstrued  and  perverted.  (Cheers.) 
Another  charge  that  has  been  brought  against  us  is,  that  we  wish  for 
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crude  and  undigested  measures.  In  the  first  place,  we  want  mea¬ 
sures  ;  then  we  wish  them  to  be  well  considered,  and  fairly  brought 
forward,  and  not  subjected  to  that  mutilation  and  compromise,  the  ill 
effects  of  which  I  pointed  out  at  a  former  dinner.  (Loud  cheering.) 
And,  in  alluding  to  that  subject,  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood* 
that  all  I  meant  was,  that  we  should  not  compromise  with  our  ene¬ 
mies,  not]  that  we  should  not  defer  to  the  opinions  of  friends.  (Loud 
cheers.)  There  is  no  real  reformer  will  not  yield  to  the  sense  of  the  ma¬ 
jority,  or  to  the  sense  of  those  whom  he  believes  to  be  actuated  by  the 
same  motives  and  intentions.  (Cheers.)  But  what  I  object  to  is  mutila¬ 
tion  and  compromise,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  over  an  enemy  who 
is  it  not  be  propitiated.  I  have  alluded  to  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  Government  is  placed,  and  which  gained  them  so  much  support 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  One  of  those  difficulties,  which  is  of  a  very 
peculiar  nature,  and  which  I  have  not  seen  pointed  out  to  the  attention 
of  the  public,  I  will  venture  to  call  your  attention  to.  We  have  a 
liberal  administration,  professing  liberal  principles,  supported  and 
maintained  by  an  immense  liberal  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  majority  is  returned  by  a  liberal  constituency  ;  and  yet  with 
the  Government  thus  constituted,  thus  maintained,  and  thus  sup¬ 
ported,  they  are  surrounded,  in  every  department  of  the  State, 
by  Tory  subalterns.  The  patronage  of  the  army  and  of  the  Church 
is  exercised  by  Tories,  for  the  benefit  of  Tories.  (Loud  cheers  and 
laughter.)  All  appointments  by  bishops,  by  judges,  by  magistrates, 
and  by  lords  lieutenant,  are  Tory.  (Cheers,  and  a  cry  of  “  Shame  !”) 
The  diplomacy  of  the  country  is  composed  nearly  of  the  same  per¬ 
sons,  with  very  few  exceptions,  as  in  the  time  of  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  is  entirely  Tory.  In  short,  the  inferior  instruments  through 
which  the  liberal  measures  of  a  liberal  government  are  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  are  anti-liberal.  (Cheers.)  How,  I  ask  you,  gentlemen, 
is  it  possible  that  such  a  system  can  work  harmoniously  or  benefici¬ 
ally  to  the  interests  of  the  country? — (Cheers,  and  cries  of  “  No.” 
Far  rather  would  I  have  a  Tory  government,  acting  avowedly  with 
Tory  agents — for  then  we  should  have  our  enemies  before  us,  and 
not  behind  our  backs — than  I  would  have  a  liberal  government, 
neutralized,  checked,  and  thwarted  by  those  who  ought  to  be  the 
main  source  of  its  efficiency.  (Cheers.)  Am  I  not  right,  then,  in 
saying  that  Government  is  surrounded  with  difficulties  ?  On  whom, 
then,  should  they  rely  ?  I  say  they  ought  to  rely  upon  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  upon  the  liberals  of  England — upon  the  people, 
who  have  once  before  borne  them  triumphant  through  all  their 
difficulties.  (Tremendous  cheers.)  And  it  is  with  a  full  conviction 
of  this  necessity,  aud  a  full  sense  of  the  deep  gratitude  which 
they  and  we  owe  to  those  who  stood  forward,  under  most  trying- 
circumstances,  to  afford  them  relief,  and  to  support  the  liberties 
of  the  country,  that  I  come  to  the  toast  that  has  been  placed 
in  my  hands  (Long-continued  cheering).  I  am  required  by  the 
stewards  to  give  a  sentiment  in  which  I  most  cordially  concur ; 
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and  if  I  have  not  come  to  it  earlier,  if  I  have  detained  you  at  much 
greater  length  than  I  perhaps  ought  to  have  done,  it  is  because 
I  felt  I  was  hound,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  to  prove — and  I  trust 
you  will  consider  I  have  done  so  satisfactorily — (cheers) — that  you 
are  justified  in  honouring  me  as  you  have  done  this  day,  and  to  state 
to  you,  freely  and  unreservedly,  the  sentiments  I  entertain  on  all  po¬ 
litical  subjects.  I  have  done  so ;  and  I  now  call  upon  you,  thanking 
you,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  kind  and  affectionate  reception  you 
have  given  to  me  this  day,  and  seeing  you  agree  with  me  in  the 
view  I  take  of  public  affairs,  to  drink  a  sentiment,  which  I  adopt 
most  loyally  and  most  faithfully: — “  May  the  recollection  of  the 
glorious  struggle  for  Reform,  during  the  last  half  century,  ever  ani¬ 
mate  Britons  in  the  demand  for,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
rights 1”  The  noble  Earl  resumed  his  seat  amidst  tumultuous 
cheers,  and  the  toast  was  drunk  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

The  Chairman  rose,  and  stated  the  utter  insufficiency  of  any 
thing  he  could  say  to  recommend  the  toast  he  bad  to  propose 
(Cheers).  He  would,  however,  offer  one  or  two  observations  in 
introducing  the  toast  of  Earl  Grey  and  the  Reform  Act  (Cheers). 
The  noble  Earl  had  this  day  told  them,  that  be  did  not  claim  the 
merit  of  the  Reform  Act.  The  honour  of  that  great  measure  lie 
solely  attributed  to  Earl  Grey.  He,  (the  chairman)  however,  differed  in 
opinion  from  that  noble  Lord,  and  considered  that  they  owed  himade  bt 
of  gratitude  for  his  exertions,  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  repay — 
(Cheers.)  He  would  take  the  liberty,  in  proposing  Earl  G:ey,  to 
advert  to  one  or  two  points  in  reference  to  his  administration.  That 
administration  had  started  on  clear  principles — (cheers) — it  was 
pronounced  a  government  of  principle  and  not  of  influence.  The 
hopes  of  the  country  were  high,  and  he  was  sorry  they  had  not  been 
all  realized. — (Cheers.)  He  was  aware  that  the  Government  had  many 
difficulties  to  meet ;  one  of  them  the  noble  Earl  (Durham)  had 
alluded  to — namely,  the  posts  of  Government  being  filled  with  their 
adversaries.  It  was  incumbent  on  all  sincere  Reformers  to  give  and 
take  ;  if  each  advocated  a  different  thing,  it  would  only  lead  to  discord 
and  confusion.  It  was,  however,  a  different  thing  to  compromise 
with  their  enemies — (cheers) — every  compromise  to  them  being 
followed  by  more  inveterate  hostility.  Another  point  of  difficulty 
was,  the  connexion  of  certain  gentlemen  with  the  Government,  now 
happily  relieved  from  the  burden  of  public  responsibility — (laughter 
and  cheers)  who,  with  liberal  principles  on  their  lips,  and  professing 
liberal  views,  when  the  time  came,  turned  ronrnl  and  advocated 
the  principles  of  the  most  ultra- Tory. — (Cheers.)  Still  another 
point  consisted  in  many  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  who 
were  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  dreading  the  very 
power  which  placed  them  there. — (Cheers.)  It  was  the  duty 
of  government  to  repose  trust  in  the  people,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  of  the  people  responding  to  them  (Cheers).  They  had 
been  told  that  they  were  the  friends  of  anarchy  and  revolution— that 
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they  wished  to  annihilate  and  destroy — such  sentiments  were  not 
just  towards  them  ;  but  if  government  did  not  place  reliance  on  the 
people  lie  never  could  believe  that  it  could  be  secure.  He  hoped  and 
trusted  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  soon  receive  a  liberal 
infusion  which  would  lead  to  better  days  and  better  proceedings  (loud 
cheers).  He  was  aware  that  many  members  of  the  Cabinet  were 
imbued  with  the  most  liberal  principles,  and  they  would  see  the  fruits 
of  their  labours  before  many  months  (cheers).  He  had  only  one 
word  to  add  ere  sitting  down — the  only, way  to  make  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  do  their,  duty  was,  for  their  constituents  to 
look  strictly  after  them  (cheers).  If  the  constituents  returned  those 
members  who  entertained  liberal  views  to  Parliament,  they  would 
have  no  difficulty  of  pleasing  the  public  (cheers).  He  feared  he  had 
detained  them  too  long  (cries  of  no,  no).  He  concluded  by  giving 
Earl  Grey  and  the  Reform  Act  (loud  cheering). 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  a  slight  interruption  took  place, 
in  consequence  of  one  of  the  seats  in  the  east  gallery  giving  way, 
hut  which  was  speedily  rendered  secure. 

The  Croupier  then  rose  and  said,  that  when  the  Reform  Bill 
passed,  every  true  reformer  considered  that  it  would  prove  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  improvement  and  renovation  on  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  including  many  important  measures ;  not  only  Negro 
Emancipation  and  the  extinction  of  the  East  India  Monopoly*  but 
Free  Trade  in  Corn,  Free  Trade  in  other  articles  of  Commerce,  the 
reform  of  all  the  abuses  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  They  expected  to  see,  the  Repeal  of  the  Taxes  on  Know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  reduction  of  all  Taxes  to  the  adaptation  of  those  who 
paid  them.  They  expected  to  see  not  only  a  Reform  in  Parliament, 
but  a  Reform  in  the  House  of  Fords,  (cheers,)  and  though  last,  not 
least,  a  Government  acting  for  and  by  the  people,  instead  of  acting 
by  and  for  a  privileged  class.  His  memory  would  fail  in  enumerating 
all  that  was  anticipated ;  and  he  would  not  detain  the  company  with 
further  illustrations,  but  ask  them  to  contrast  the  few  real  salutary 
measures  of  reform  that  had  been  completed  with  the  long  catalogue 
of  abuses  yet  unremoved.  After  some  farther  remarks  indistinctly 
heard  near  the  chair,  the  Croupier  observed  in  reference  to  the  recent 
declaration  of  a  learned  Lord,  lately  perambulating  the  country,  that 
iustead  of  much  being  done  and  little  remaining  to  be  accomplished, 
there  still  appeared  just  as  much  to  do  as  there  was  at  the  beginning 
of  their  administration.  It  was  said  by  the  learned  personage,  that 
much  had  been  done  during  the  late  session  of  Parliament.  Perhaps, 
Ills  lordship  meant  that  much  was  accomplished  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  effected,  (cheers,)  particularly  in  indemnifying  the  West 
India  Planters,  by  means  of  saddling  the  country  with  20  million  of 
debt,  instead  of  extending  free  trade  to  every  part  of  the  globe.  With 
reference  to  the  object  for  which  they  had  met,  he  remarked,  that  the 
company  had  assembled  for  two  objects,  one  of  which  was  to  express 
their  highest  gratitude  to  the  Noble  Earl  in  their  presence  for  the  dis- 
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was  to  express  an  opinion  similar  to  the  sentiment  lately  announced  by 
his  Lordship,  that  not  an  hour  ought  to  be  allowed  to  pass  over  an 
abuse  unreformed.  He  then  referred  to  the  unanimity  among  Re¬ 
formers  in  sinking  all  minor  differences  while  accomplishing  a  great 
national  regeneration.  They  loudly  proclaimed  that  ministers  had 
wasted  the  time  of  the  nation  in  bringing  forward  crude  and  undi¬ 
gested  plans,  and  actually  doing  nothing.  Mr.  Dunlop,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  approved  of  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliament,  because  it 
would  be  vain  otherwise  to  expect  representatives  to  do  their  duty, 
unless  called  more  frequently  before  their  constituents,  to  account  for 
their  stewardship  ;  in  fine,  he  considered  Septennial  Parliaments  by 
far  too  long,  and  was  of  opinion,  if  the  period  was  shortened,  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  country.  He  concluded  with  proposing 
“  The  Repeal  of  the  Septennial  act,”  which  was  drank  with  cheer- 
ing. 

Mr.  John  Douglas  rose  and  was  received  with  much  applause,  he 
said,  “  gentlemen,  hearme  for  my  cause  (cheers),  and  be  silent,  that  ye  may 
hear”  (laughter  and  cheers).  The  toast  he  had  been  commissioned  to  submit 
to  their  approbation,  was  the  liberty  of  the  press  (loud  cheers)  ;  the  only 
security  for  any  other  form  of  liberty  :  that  liberty  consisted  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  (cheers). 
The  liberty  of  the  press,  which,  in  its  enjoyment  of  rational  freedom, 
neither  required,  nor  dared  to  publish  malicious  falsehoods,  nor,  with¬ 
out  a  fair  public  motive,  to  assail  the  sanctity  of  private  life,  or 
wound  the  private  character  or  feelings  of  any  individual  (cheers). 
In  the  evil  days,  of  which  Lord  Durham  spoke,  when  the  Borough- 
mongers,  filled  with  their  nominees,  those  seats  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  which  ought  to  have  been  occupied  by  men,  fully  and  fairly 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  not  the  ten-pound  people  only  (loud 
cheers),  these  obedient  nominees  of  an  oligarchy,  imposed  oppressive 
taxes,  to  carry  on  wars  against  liberty,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  and 
divided  among  themselves  the  pillage  of  the  people  (loud  cheers), 
and  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  the  just  indignation  of  the  people,  im¬ 
posed  cruel  laws  on  the  press,  and  laid  out  the  money  of  the  people, 
in  hiring  literary  prostitutes  (laughter)  to  revile  and  defame  men,  who 
had  the  talent  and  the  courage  to  assail  the  votaries  of  corruption 
(cheers).  If  the  laws  of  every  civilized  country  did  not  punish  this 
moral  assassination  of  every  thing  sacred,  then  men  would  be  thrown 
back  on  private  revenge  (cheers);  and,  if  these  injuries  remained  un¬ 
redressed  by  the  law,  such  hireling  characters  need  not  be  surprised, 
if  vengeance  be  taken  by  a  higher  power  (cheers).  At  the  revival  ©f 
letters,  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  shed  over  the 
middle  ages  a  light,  not  unlike  that  which  science  has  drawn  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  to  illuminate  the  faces  of  their  freemen  and  the 
beautiful  galaxy  of  women  (loud  cheers,  all  eyes  being  turned  to  the 
ladies’  gallery)  who  reminded  them  of  the  conduct  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  ladies,  who,  encouraged  by  their  presence,  aud  who,  by  the 
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name  of  father,  sister,  and  brother,  and  yet  a  dearer  name  (laughter 
and  cheers)  strove  to  nerve  them  and  to  make  them  act  for  the  good 
of  their  country  (laughter).  The  press  connected  and  concentrated 
the  scattered  opinions  of  insulated  individuals,  and  lent  them  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  just  as  his  learned  friend,  Colin  Dunlop,  to 
borrow  a  simile  from  his  trade,  concentrated  the  atmosphere  to  aid 
the  blast  of  his  furnace  (loud  laughter  and  cheers),  he  would  take 
auother  simile  to  produce  a  hot  blast  that  would  melt  the  rude  ore 
into  a  park  of  artillery  (cheers  and  laughter).  The  press  encouraged 
the  honest  and  consistent  patriot  to  persevere  against  slander,  and 
vindicate  his  fame  by  the  diffusion  of  truth  (cheers).  It  was  gratify¬ 
ing  to  witness  a  great  assembly  rallied  by  one  feeling  to  do  honour  to 
the  name  of  a  consistent  patriot,  and  to  reverberate  honesty  from  heart 
to  heart  (cheers).  While  they  thought  of  the  mighty  dead,  as  well  as  the 
illustrious  living,  who  breathed  the  maxims  of  freedom,  the  soul  became 
heated  and  animated  with  the  spirit,  and  armed  with  the  force  of  an  host. 
When  justice  was  to  be  dealt  out  to  the  illustrious  dead,  and  when 
the  patriot  required  to  be  shielded  from  contemporaneous  jealousy, 
then  ample  justice  was  done  to  their  fame  by  the  press  (cheers),  and 
these  eulogies  were  translated  into  all  languages,  and  were  rendered 
more  durable  than  the  marble,  and  calculated  to  resist  the  blight  of 
ages.  (Cheers).  ,  They  had  been  charged  with  being  the  patrons  of 
impatience.  They  certainly  were  impatient  under  the  many  abuses 
under  which  they  had  groaned.  (Cheers).  Lord  Castlereagh  once 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  people  betrayed  an  ignorant 
impatience  of  taxation.  He  owned  that  he  for  one  was  one  of  the 
impatient,  and  so  also  he  was  sure  were  those  whom  he  addressed. 
(Loud  cheers).  It  was  the  peculiar  province  of  the  press  to  deter 

faithless  statesmen - [Here  there  was  so  much  noise  that  we  could 

only  catch  a  random  sentence  of  the  speaker.]  He  hoped,  that  the 
taxes  on  the  diffusion  of  really  useful  knowledge  would  soon  be 
removed  (Cheers).  He  concluded  by  giving  the  “  Liberty  of  the 
Pi  •ess.”  (Immense  cheering.) 

The  Chairman  rose,  and  said  he  had  to  propose  the  health  of  a 
gentleman,  their  guest,  and  a  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Durham.  (Cheers.) 
The  world  had  been  too  soon  deprived  of  the  talents  of  his  father, 
but  he  hoped  soon  to  see  in  the  son  the  virtues  and  talents  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  sire.  (Cheers.)  He  then  proposed  the  health  of  the 
honourable  Mr.  Kinnaird — which  was  drunk  with  all  the  honours. 

Mr.  Kinnaird  rose  to  return  thanks.  He  felt  this  to  be  an 
honour  quite  unexpected,  as  his  brother  intended  to  be  present, 
who  would  have  better  expressed  himself  on  the  occasion.  He  was, 
as  they  saw,  very  young.  (Cheers.)  He  felt  proud  to  be  named  as 
the  friend  of  Earl  Durham,  (cheers,)  and  it  was  his  proudest  boast 
that  he  was  a  Scotchman,  since  his  countrymen  had  so  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  liberal  views.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  had  assembled  to  meet  Earl  Durham  on  Glasgow  Green,  and 
he  joined  in  the  feelings  which  animated  them.  (Cheers.)  It  was  in 


Glasgow  that  his  father  first  began  his  political  career,  and  that  was 
liis  commencement.  (Tremendous  cheers.)  When  he  had  the 
example  of  the  noble  Earl  who  for  twenty  years  had  consistently 
advocated  Reform,  how  could  he  fail  with  that  example  before  him 
(Cheers.)  He  considered  it  a  just  ambition  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  so  distinguished  and  remarkable  a  statesman.  (Cheers.)  He 
regretted  the  absence  of  many  noble  Lords,  advocates  of  liberal 
views  ;  but  he  regretted  still  more  the  absence  of  the  opposite  faction, 
for  it  would  have  learned  them  a  lesson,  had  they  been  present. 
(Loud  cheers.)  A  pleasant  task  now  devolved  upon  him,  to  propose 
the  health  of  one  who  might  be  called  the  offspring  of  Reform- — their 
excellent  chairman — who  had  advocated  liberal  views  during  two  sessions 
of  Parliament.  (Great  and  continued  cheering.)  He  hoped  he  might 
long  live  to  advocate  all  their  causes  in  Parliament.  (Loud  and  re¬ 
peated  cheers,  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs.)  Tune — A  man’s  a  man 
for  a’  that. 

The  Chairman  rose  to  return  thanks,  and  said,  that  the  too  great 
partiality  evinced  towards  him,  rendered  him  unfit  to  express  his  feel¬ 
ings  as  he  wished.  Pie  thanked  the  company  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart — (cheers) — if  be  had  done  any  thing  at  all,  it  had  been  but  lit¬ 
tle,  hut  he  trusted,  that  on  all  occasions  he  would  he  found  honest  iri 
the  cause  (cheers).  He  took  little  credit  for  being  a  Reformer, 
having  been  educated  in  these  principles,  by  those  who  knew  them 
better  than  he  did  (cheers) ;  and,  if  he  had  any  merit,  it  was  derived 
from  their  lessons  (cheers).  He  hoped  they  would  never  have  to 
blame  him  for  want  of  consistency  or  zeal  in  their  cause,  while  he 
occupied  the  situation  of  their  representative.  (Cheers).  He  would 
always  support  liberal  principles,  and  resist  any  encroachments  made 
upon  their  liberties  (cheers).  He  trusted  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  show  that  they  would  confer  more  benefit  on  the  country,  than 
they  had  hitherto  done  (loud  cheers.)  Pie  would  conclude  by  proposing 
the  health  of  a  noble  personage,  whom  all  admired,  and  who  had 
added  lustre  to  the  peerage  (loud  cheers.)  The  toast  was  the  health 
of  the  noble  Countess  of  Durham;  and,  as  another  claim  to  their 
regard,  he  begged  to  mention,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Earl  Grey 
(loud  cheers).  The  toast  was  drunk  with  every  demonstration  of 
enthusiastic  respect. 

The  Earl  of  Durham  said  it  would  indeed  be  very  surprising,  if, 
with  all  the  instances  of  grace  and  beauty  amongst  your  female 
population,  and  so  many  specimens  were  now  found  gracing  our 
meeting — it  would,  I  say,  be  most  surprising  if  the  citizens  of  Glas¬ 
gow  were  deficient  in  that  gallantry  which  would  prompt  them  to 
pay  every  mark  of  respect  to  a  lady ;  and,  most  of  all,  should  I  won¬ 
der,  if  those  around  would  fail  to  pay  attention  to  a  stranger  so  dear 
to  me  as  her  whose  name  has  just  been  mentioned  in  such  flattering 
terms.  I  assure  you  the  regret  she  has  expressed  has  been  very 
great,  in  being  prevented  by  illness  from  witnessing  your  marked 
partiality  towards  me.  Her  absence,  I  assure  you,  has  been  very 
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distressing1  to  her.  I  shall,  however,  have  the  great  pleasure  of  tel¬ 
ling  her  how  highly  you  have  honoured  me  (Loud  cheers).  Although 
she  is  absent,  another  of  the  family  is  present.  (Tremendous  cheers). 
After  a  pause,  Lord  Durham  resumed,  I  think,  gentlemen,  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  even  a  momentary  interruption  should  not 
occur,  especially  when  I  wish  to  pay  a  compliment  to  your  wives  and 
children,  at  a  moment  when  my  daughter  has  had  the  happiness  of 
making  acquaintance  with  the  ladies  of  Glasgow  (Tremendous  cheer¬ 
ing  for  several  minutes).  I  owe  much  to  the  lady  whose  name  has 
been  honoured  with  so  high  a  mark  of  your  attention,  and  feel  myself 
incapable  of  giving  utterance  to  the  feelings  which  animate  my  breast 
towards  her  for  having  sweetened  the  bitter  cup  of  life  to  me — [a 
dreadful  interruption  here  took  place,  the  cause  of  which  was  not 
made  known,  and  the  Captain  of  Police,  along  with  some  of  his 
men,  wrent  to  the  place  from  whence  the  noise  proceeded,  and,  after 
a  short  time,  the  individuals  who  created  it  were,  with  some  difficulty, 
removed,  when  Earl  Durham  continued] — Gentlemen,  I  have  now  to 
propose  to  you  a  toast  which  has  been  confided  to  me,  and  I  beg 
seriously  to  call  your  attention  to  what  is  due  to  your  own  proceed¬ 
ings.  It  seems,  to  me  that  the  interruption  wre  have  just  experienced 
lias  come  from  the  enemy’s  camp.  (Loud  cheering.)  You  have  it 
in  your  power  to  defeat  such  an  attempt  on  the  instant,  if  it  occur 
again  ;  keep  strict  silence,  and  point  out  the  individual  who  may  dis¬ 
turb  the  peace.  I  have  had  the  honour  of  returning  thanks  on  behalf 
of  a  lady  ;  and  now,  having  become  a  citizen  of  Glasgow,  I  am  entitled 
to  propose  the  toast  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  the  freedom  of  your  city,  which  I  have  already  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  it  is  an  honour  which  I  highly  prize,  as  we  know  that  in 
the  worst  of  times,  freedom  always  found  a  refuge  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  therefore,  it  is  that  I  propose  to  you  “  The  Lord  Provost 
and  Magistrates,  and  prosperity  to  the  city  of  Glasgow,” — drank 
amidst  immense  cheering. 

Bailie  Gilmour  then  rose  and  said,  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord 
Provost,  it  has  fallen  on  me  to  acknowledge  the  honour  which  has 
been  conferred  on  us  by  the  toast  just  now  given,  and  I  wish  the  task 
had  fallen  into  abler  hands,  for,  as  the  poet  saith — 

“  We  sometimes  think  we  could  a  speech  produce 
Much  to  the  purpose — if  our  tongues  were  loose.” 

As  a  corporation  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  our  noble  and  patriotic 
guest.  May  we,  as  a  corporation,  long  congratulate  ourselves  on  our 
recently  acquired  independence.  (Loud  cheers.)  The  chairman 
then  gave  the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  county. 

Mr.  Spiers  of  Calcreuch,  being  called  upon  by  the  Chairman,  rose, 
and  after  pronouncing  an  eulogy  on  the  character  of  the  late  Charles 
James  Fox,  who  was  “  the  man  of  the  people,”  said,  that  no  man  in 
the  perilous  and  troublesome  times  in  which  he  lived,  considering  the 
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great  transactions  which  had  passed  within  the  last  half  century,  but 
must  give  to  him  a  full  tribute  of  admiration.  If  they  were  to  look 
at  his  history,  which  was  in  a  manner  the  history  of  his  country,  they 
would  find  him  constantly  at  his  post,  denouncing  with  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  a  patriot — with  the  triumphant  eloquence  of  truth — those  dis¬ 
graceful  and  flagitious  measures  which  characterized  the  ungracious 
reign  of  the  third  George.  The  country  was  bound  to  that  man,  who 
had  almost,  single-handed,  denounced  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  who  had  denounced  special  warrants  and  the  thousand 
attacks  upon  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  who  denounced  an  anti¬ 
national  war  against  the  infant  liberties  of  France)  which  they  entered 
into,  not  for  any  national  object,  but  to  crush  the  liberties  of  the 
Continental  powers  (Cheering).  To  support  the  right  of  the  subject, 
he  advocated  religion  as  well  as  civil  freedom,  and  gave  his  effectual 
and  powerful  aid  to  the  oppressed  Catholics  of  Ireland  (Cheering). 
In  enumerating  the  services  of  this  great  man,  he  (Mr.  Spiers)  would 
remark,  that  about  fortyyears  ago  he  had  supported  the  Reform  introduced 
by  Earl  Grey  (Cheering).  All  of  them  ought  to  remember  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  country  at  that  time.  Many  had  been  lulled  into  a  dis¬ 
regard  of  their  liberties  by  the  first  prosperity  of  a  depressed  currency. 
The  people  were  unrepresented,  aud  the  king,  he  might  say,  was  a 
narrow-minded  bigot.  Who  but  a  man  of  a  bright  and  strong  mind 
could  have  contended,  almost  single-handed,  against  the  difficulties 
with  which  he  (Mr.  F.)  struggled.  He  (Mr.  S.)  would  not  detail 
them  longer,  and  would  beg  them  ever  to  remember,  that  during  the 
short  time  he  was  in  power,  he  did  more  than  any  other  man  for  the 
good  of  his  country  ;  and  above  all,  he  did  away  with  the  odious  and 
unmanly  traffic  of  human  slavery.  Above  all,  he  was  the  only  minis¬ 
ter  of  State,  who,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  people,  asserts  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  (Cheering).  In  conclusion,  he  would  say, 
that  their  noble  guest  had  received  the  mantle  which  had  fallen  from 
the  shoulders  of  Charles  James  Fox,  and  he  (Mr.  S.)  had  no  doubt, 
that  he  would  continue  richly  to  deserve  the  glorious  title  of  “  The 
Man  of  the  People.”  The  memory  of  Charles  James  Fox  was  then 
drank  in  silence. 

Mr.  Wallace  of  Kelly,  said,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  ask 
you  if  you  remember  May,  1831,  (Cheering  and  cries  of  “we  do.”) 
I  demand  to  know  if  you  remember  1832?  (Cries  of  “  we  do.”)  1 

ask  you,  what  brought  us  here  to-day  ?  Was  it  to  honour  Reform 
and  to  pay  a  compliment  to  him  who  had  stood  foremost  for  our 
rights  ?  I  ask  you  who  remember  those  great  events  which  you  chiefly 
saw — Did  we  seek  a  rallying  point?  “  Did  we  seek  a  man  on  whom 
we  could  confide  ?  If  we  sought  such  a  man,  we  have  to-day  found 
him  here  (Great  cheering).  When  I  addressed  you  100,000  strong 
in  1831 — when  I  addressed  you  in  1832,  these  were  our  words, 
but  no  one  among  you  thought  any  more  than  I  did,  that  we  should 
have  the  means  of  sending  any  such  man  to  Parliamentas  the  honoured 
individual  who  now  addresses  you  (Applause).  You  have  been  told  by 
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the  noble  Lord  that  there  are  many  reforms  awanting.  I  ask  you 
how  you  can  know  what  your  county  members  do?  Have  you  any 
means  to  call  them  to  account  in  Scotland  ?  (Cheers).  I  tell  you 
you  have  none  (Cries  of  “  none”  “  none.'’)  I  ask  you  if  there  are  not 
many  abuses  of  all  sorts  abroad  ?  (Cries  of  “  right  there.”)  I  have 
been  told  that  the  present  House  of  Commons  is  one  which  has  never 
been  equalled  before.  Our  countryman,  Mr.  Abercromby,  stated 
this  in  Edinburgh,  but  I  tell  you  it  is  the  most  subservient  one  which 
I  ever  saw  (cheering).  Do  you  know  any  set  of  members  who  vote 
without  having  heard  the  arguments  on  the  question  before  them  ? 
Do  you  know  of  any  parties  who  vote  by  proxy  without  knowing  any 
thing  at  all  of  the  subject  which  has  been  under  discussion  ?  Do 
you  know  another  place  where  there  are  little  Parliaments,  held 
in  the  forenoon  (Laughter  and  cheers),  and  where  those  parties 
received  their  orders  to  vote  by  proxy,  although  by  their  mouths 
they  declare  their  sentiments  opposite  to  the  vote  which  they 
give?  You  will  find  such  within  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House 
of  Commons  (Cheers).  Are  you  not  aware  that  no  reforms  have 
been  effected  in  the  municipal  corporations  of  England  and  Ireland? 
Do  you  know  why  such  reforms  have  not  been  effected  ?  Why  ;  be¬ 
cause  that  would  affect  the  oligarchy  of  England  and  Ireland?  A  sche¬ 
dule  A.  &  B.  has  done  that  already  (laughter).  Scotland  has  done 
honour  to  the  noble  Lord  who  is  now  our  guest  (cheering).  Scot¬ 
land  has  done  honour  to  his  noble  relative  who  passed  the  Deform 
Bill  (cheering).  Idas  old  England  or  Ireland  done  the  one  or  the 
other?  No!  because  municipal  Incorporations  are  yet  unreformed. 
Does  not  tbe  sacred  flame  of  Liberty  spread  beauteously  abroad  ? 
Ireland  has  caught  the  subtle  flame,  and  has  sent  from  Belfast  a  depu¬ 
tation  here  to-day,  to  invite  the  noble  Lord  to  a  public  entertainment 
there.  And  who  else  have  we  here  to  gladden  us  ?  The  sacred 
flame  has  reached  to  England  too.  Newcastle  has  nobly  done  its 
duty,  and  invited  the  noble  Earl  there  also  as  their  guest.  Do  you 
know  one  place  most  distinguished  for  municipal  corporations  ?  There 
is  one  city —  a  most  magnificent  city — which,  in  two  elections,  spent 
L.200,000  on  corporations.  Shall  I  name  the  place  ?  (cries  of  “  yes.”) 
You  know  it  well ;  Liverpool  alone  can  testify  the  fact — Liverpool, 
I  may  say,  is  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
that  two  years  of  the  Reformed  Parliament  have  passed  over,  and 
Liverpool  is  yet  in  the  same  situation  in  which  it  was.  This  commu¬ 
nity,  to-night,  can  boast  of  one  man  amongst  them,  who,  of  himself, 
is  sufficient  to  Reform,  even  that  corrupted  city  (cheering).  There 
is  a  distinguished  stranger  in  this  room — -a  man  whom  I  have  seen  in 
the  deadness  of  night,  and  during  the  morning  sun,  watching  the  lib¬ 
erties  of  his  country  individually,  to  obtain  for  his  countrymen,  a  free 
and  open  election  (cheering).  If  you  wish  to  know  where  personal 
exertions,  have  ever  been  given  to  the  liberties  of  your  fellow- 
citizens,  look  to  Mr.  Ilathbone,  and  honour  the  man.  (Great 
cheering.)  Even  to  this  country,  municipal  Reform  has  not  yet 
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been  fully  granted.  Why  has  it  not  ?  Why,  I  can  tell  you  that — 
the  labours  of  the  municipal  corporation  have  been  stopped ;  its 
energies  have  been  sisted  ;  the  whole  has  been  stopped  lest  vve  should 
trench  on  the  fat  good  things  of  the  English  and  Irish  corporations  ; 
(cheering)  and,  as  the  Honourable  Lord  told  you,  they  are  clipping 
and  pairing  our  municipal  incorporations,  (loud  cheering)  lest  they 
should  injure  the  fatter  ones  of  the  other  countries.  (Continued 
cheering.)  I  thank  you  for  the  attention  you  have  showed  to  me. 
I  will  not  detain  you  a  moment  longer,  but  I  will  give — and  you 
will  be  edified,  and  I  will  be  so,  by  the  noble  Lord  who  is  to  follow 
me — I  will  give  a  speedy  Reform  to  the  municipal  corporations  of 
England  and  Ireland. 

Earl  Durham,  may,  I  request  your  attention  for  a  few  moments. 
I  much  fear  I  will  not  be  able  easily  to  go  through  what  I  have 
to  say,  being  so  much  exhausted,  and,  unless  you  bear  with  me 
patiently,  and  keep  a  perfect  silence,  I  will  not  be  able  to  address  to 
you,  the  few  words  on  the  toast,  which  the  Committee  have  placed 
in  my  hands  If  there  has  been  any  f  toast  or  sentiment  given  this 
night,  that  is  more  interesting  to  the  prosperity  of  the  West  of 
Scotland  than  another,  it  is  the  one  which  I  now  venture  to  propose ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  I  will  state  a  few  facts,  and  a  few  observations  to 
show  that  I  am  correct  in  attaching  to  it  the  importance  which  I 
have  expressed.  The  sentiment  I  am  about  to  propose,  is, — “  The 
French  People — the  extension  and  consolidation  of  their  liberties,  and 
the  increase  of  their  friendly  relations  with  the  British  Nation.”  Now, 
Gentlemen,  I  have  had  many  opportunities  in  life  of  communicating 
not  merely  with  the  Sovereign  of  that  empire,  and  with  the  higher 
classes  of  the  country,  but  with  the  middle  classes  of  France,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  to  you  the  extraordinary  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of  those  classes.  You  may  remem¬ 
ber,  that  during  the  period  of  that  unfortunate  war  which  raged  between 
the  two  countries,  it  was  the  interest  of  a  conqueror  and  despot  to 
institute  a  feeling  of  hatred  against  this  country,  among  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  France,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  schemes ;  and  too  many 
attempts  were  made  to  persuade  us  that  they  were — as  they  were 
then — our  greatest  enemies.  But  the  extraordinary  events  that  have 
taken  place  in  that  country  have  produced  a  public  feeling  which  lias 
been  expressed  to  me  in  the  most  gratifying  terms.  Some  of  those 
who  composed  the  National  Guard  of  France,  have  stated  their  sin¬ 
cere  delight  at  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and  their 
firm  conviction  that  if  England  and  France  remained  united  it  would 
not  be  in  the  power  of  any  parties  in  Europe  to  disturb  the  general 
tranquility.  (Immense  cheering).  I  am  of  that  opinion  on  general 
grounds,  and  not  merely  on  selfish  commercial  principles;  if  I  did 
not  entertain  it  on  the  first  ground,  I  would  still  more  entertain 
it  on  the  ground  of  selfishness — but  how  comes  it  that  there  is  so  little 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  ?  Would  you  believe  it 
that  the  disproportion  of  intercourse  between  England  and  France, 


and  between  England  and  the  Brazils,  is  to  the  extent  that  I  shall 
describe.  It  appears  by  the  printed  returns  that  the  produce  of 
England  exported  into  France,  amounts  to  £500,000  while  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  England,  exported  into  the  Brazils,  amounts  to  four  millions, 
four  thousand  pounds — the  one  country  twenty-five  miles  distant  from 
us,  while  tie  other  is  three  thousand  miles.  The  two  countries  are 
united,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  their  laws  and  liberties  ;  and  the 
object  that  I  should  have  in  view  if  I  had  any  concern  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  this  country,  (‘  Hear,  hear,’  and  great  cheering,)  would  he 
to  make  that  mutual  dependence  of  the  two  countries,  that  war  would 
be  absolutely  impossible.  (Immense  cheering).  I  regret  to  say  that 
we  cannot  expect  any  thing  from  the  French  Government  itself.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  administration  of  FVance  are  manufacturers 
themselves.  They  are  surrounded  by  monopolists  which  will  prove, 
if  they  have  not  ventured  to  dotheir  duty  totheir  country,  thatthereFas 
yet  arisen  a  spirit  in  France  which  will  not  be  controlled  (cheering), 
All  the  outports  have  united  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  free  trade, 
and  instead  of  there  being  five  or  six  members  for  free  trade,  from 
the  best  information  I  can  get,  from  an  individual  who  is  so  well 
calculated  to  give  information  upon  such  a  subject,  and  who  is 
quietly  exerting  himself  to  promote  a  light  understanding  on  the 
subject,  I  mean  Dr.  Bowring — from  the  information  I  have  from 
him  there  will  arise  such  a  party  in  favour  of  correct  commercial 
policy  as  will  render  it  impossible  for  the  country  to  disregard  public 
opinion,  and  to  plunder  the  people  of  France  as  they  do  (cheering). 
My  honourable  friend,  (Mr.  Wallace,)  who  spoke  last,  has  put  to 
you  a  variety  of  questions  on  home  affairs,  which  you  have 
answered  to  his  entire  satisfaction  ;  but  I  shall  now  beg  to  put  a 
few  questions  to  you  on  our  foreign  affairs.  Have  you  any  notion 
of  foreign  affairs  ?  Have  you  any  notion  of  what  they  pay  to  the 
monopolists?  On  Iron  alone,  the  French  people  pay  to  the 
monopolists  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  All  such 
productions  are  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  them,  in  one  article 
alone,  and  excuse  me  for  entering  into  these  commercial  details 
in  a  city  so  much  better  acquainted  with  these  matters  than  I  can 
possibly  pretend  to  he ;  in  one  article  alone  in  France,  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds  are  smuggled  in  the  million  !  It  has 
been  confessed,  that  although  there  is  on  manufactures  a  duty  of 
one  hundred  per  cent,  the  manufacturers  do  not  flourish.  Do 
you  think  that  if  we  could  send  them  our  manufactured  goods 
upon  cheap  terms,  we  would  not  receive  their  wines,  and  other 
articles  of  their  produce,  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  we  now 
receive  them  ?  Why  should  not  such  a  system  of  interchange  be 
established?  It  is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  force  a  country  to 
produce  articles  for  which  its  people  and  its  climate  are  not 
adapted,  and  he  hoped  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  a  right,  and 
proper,  and  sound  feeling  would  prevail  on  this  important  subject. 
We  have  done  something  for  that  country.  We  have  made  an 
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advance,  wliicli  it  will  be  their  duty  to  meet  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  they  have  as  yet  done.  Let  me  only 
hope  that  these  truths  may  become  known  in  France,  and  also 
in  this  country,  and  that  we  may  not  hereafter  have  any  more 
objections  to  those  principles  of  tree  commercial  intercourse, 
which  will  ensure  a  lasting  peace  between  the  nations  (cheering). 
We  have  one  common  object  in  view,  and  we,  I  trust,  will  live  to  see 
the  two  countries  united  in  the  dearest  and  closest  of  bonds  (Immense 
applause).  I  apologize  to  you  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night  for  hav¬ 
ing  intruded  on  you  such  dry  details,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  felt 
convinced  that  you  would  not  grudge  a  few  moments’  attention  to  a 
country  like  France,  which  is  too  anxious  to  copy  us,  and  of  course 
we  ought  to  take  care  that  we  should  never  show  them  a  bad  exam¬ 
ple. 

Mr.  Gillon,  M.P.  said,  that  it  was  now  for  the  reformers  of  the 
west  to  require  that,  the  Reform  Bill  having  been  passed,  they  should 
not  be  cheated  or  cajoled  cheers).  It  would  be  always  gratifying 
to  him  to  meet  with  men  so  much  identified  in  sentiments  with  him¬ 
self.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  one  of 
the  first  and  staunchest  reformers  present ; — one  who  had  long 
laboured  in  the  cause,  and  to  thank  him  for  the  part  he  took  in  carry¬ 
ing  the  reform  bill  (cheering).  The  noble  lord  who  had  honoured 
them  with  his  company  had  a  great  hand  in  carrying  that  nieasure, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  gratulation  to  them  all  that  he  was  still  ready 
to  lend  his  aid  in  carrying  every  necessary  reform  into  operation 
(great  cheering).  It  was  gratifying  and  refreshing  to  them  all  to 
meet  with  a  noble  lord  who  regretted  every  hour  that  passed  over  the 
existence  of  acknowledged  and  unreformed  abuses — who  de¬ 
nounced  the  system  of  corruption  entirely,  (cheering),  which, 
though  it  might  be  gratifying  to  others,  was  entirely  disgusting  in 
the  eyes  of  every  rational  and  sincere  reformer.  (Great  cheering.) 
This  must  have  its  effect,  and  would  have  its  effect  in  the  proper 
quarter,  (cheering.)  Those  who  possess  unblemished  political 
honour — those  are  the  men,  and  those  only,  who  were  fitted  to 
sway  the  Councils  of  this  great  nation  (immense  cheering.)  He, 
(Mr.  Gillon,)  had  a  toast  to  propose,  which  would  meet  with  their 
warmest  approbation.  It  related  to  the  wrongs  of  Ireland.  For 
centuries  had  that  unhappy  country  groaned  under  an  oppression 
the  most  grievous,  and  been  borne  down  by  a  most  selfish  faction, 
(great  cheering,) — for  centuries  had  it  groaned  under  the  yoke 
of  a  corrupt  and  anti-national  church.  In  the  last  session  of 
Parliament,  when  a  renewal  of  those  arbitrary  acts  was  proposed, 
there  was  but  one  voice  raised  to  plead  for  that  unhappy  country, 
and  that  was  the  voice  of  our  noble  guest  (loud  and  long-continued 
cheering.)  Coercion  had  been  tried  in  Ireland,  but  it  was  in  vain. 
It  was  now  time  to  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  conciliation  to  that 
country,  and  to  court  the  generous  and  warm  feelings  of  the  Irish 
nation.  It  was  now  time  to  treat  Irelrnd  with  justice,  and  with 
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kindness.  He  would  ask  what  forbade  that  that-  rich  and  fertile 
island  should  become  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  our  national 
wealth,  (cheering), — what  forbade  that  that  powerful  and  generous 
people,  instead  of  being  to  this  country  a  source  of  alarm,  should 
be  to  it  their  strongest  guardian  and  support  (great  cheering). 
He  would  ask,  what  was  it  but  misgovernment  which  had 
hitherto  prevented  this  country  from  realizing  the  glowing 
thoughts  of  the  poet,  and  that  she  might  be  seen  as  he  had 
described  her, 

“  Great,  glorious,  and  free, 

First  flower  of  the  earth  and  first  gem  of  the  sea.” 

He  begged,  therefore,  to  propose  Ireland;  may  her  liberties  be  re¬ 
stored  and  her  grievances  redressed. 

Mr.  Marjoribanks  then  gave  the  abolition  of  all  sinecures  and 
unmerited  pensions. — Mr.  Douglas  gave  tbe  reform  of  the  laws,  and 
of  the  administration  of  Justice  in  Scotland. — Mr.  Spiers  gave  the 
progress  of  intelligence  among  the  people — the  best  bulwark  against 
despotism  and  anarchy. — Mr.  Fleming  gave  the  Free  States  of 
North  and  South  America. — Mr.  Davidson  gave  the  Emancipated 
Negroes,  and  may  their  conduct  prove  that  liberty  is  the  true  security 
for  order  and  industry. — Mr.  Weir  gave  Free  Trade  in  Corn,  and 
the  abolition  of  all  commercial  restrictions. — Mr.  Craig  gave  the 
Free  intercourse  of  Nations — the  true  means  of  eradicating  prejudice 
and  establishing  freedom. 

Earl  Durham  then  rose  amid  loud  cheering.  He  said  it  would 
be  most  ungrateful  on  his  part,  were  he  to  suffer  this  day  to  pass 
over  without  declaring,  as  he  had  already  done  in  the  forenoon  in 
the  Green,  his  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  working  classes  by 
Glasgow,  for  the  reception  they  had  given  him.  He  had  been 
honoured  with  their  presence  at  his  entrance  into  the  town,  and  of 
walking  with  them  from  the  hall  where  he  received  his  freedom, 
to  the  hustings  on  the  Green.  Fie  felt  very  proud  in  stating,  that 
hitherto  he  had  never  seen  men  conducting  themselves  in  a  manner 
more  steady,  and  exhibiting  more  perfect  intelligence,  more  com¬ 
plete  tranquillity,  more  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  behaviour  more 
befitting  the  people,  than  he  witnessed  in  the  working  classes  this 
day.  He  wished  them  to  believe  that  he  was  really  their  friend; 
and  observed  that  in  his  own  country  there  were  individuals  who 
could  testify  in  favour  of  his  exertions  for  bettering  their  condition. 
(Cheers.)  He  assured  them  that  he  valued  wealth  only  as  a  means 
with  which  he  might  be  enabled  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-country¬ 
men.  Flis  Lordship  said  he  would  detain  them  no  longer,  and 
requested  them,  with  three  cheers,  to  drink  “  The  working  classes,’ 
which  was  drank  with  much  cheering. 

Mr.  Abram  Duncan,  an  operative,  expressed  the  heartfelt 
gratitude  of  the  weavers’  body,  with  which  they  were  connected, 
for  the  honour  paid  to  them  by  Lord  Durham.  They  were  now 
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reaping  a  harvest  of  success  in  the  cause  of  reform,  in  which  their 
exertions  had  hitherto  been  without  reward.  The  working 
classes  felt  proud  in  having  conceded  to  them  the  principle  in 
which  they  were  recognized  as  a  party  in  the  body  politic;  but  a 
mere  recognition  of  the  name  would  not  satisfy  them,  without 
the  substance  of  the  constitution  be  also  conceded  to  them  (cheers). 
In  proposing  the  toast,  44  The  abolition  of  all  taxes  on  knowledge,” 
he  said  the  operatives  were  unable  to  pay  for  knowledge  at  the 
expensive  scale  charged  through  the  newspapers,  and  that  it  would 
be  emineutly  creditable  to  all  parties,  were  they  to  apply  their 
united  exertions  in  removing  that  tax.  He  then  repeated  the 
toast,  which  was  drank  with  much  cheering. 

44  The  memory  of  Franklin,  Washington,  and  Jefferson,  who 
vindicated  the  principle  of  no  taxation  without  a  representation,” 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  13.  Gray. 

Mr.  Kennedy  (editor  of  the  Hull  Advertiser)  spoke  to  the 
following  effect — Gentlemen,  the  toast  I  shall  have  the  honour  of 
proposing  embodies  a  sentiment  worthy  of  a  high-minded  and 
generous  nation,  and  in  admirable  accordance  with  the  spirit  which 
pervades  this  meeting  of  the  independant  and  intelligent  citizens 
of  the  commercial  capital  of  the  north — a  meeting  not  brought 
together  by  party  agency  or  underhand  manoeuvring,  but  assembled 
spontaneously,  and  with  perfect  singleness  of  feeling  and  of  pur¬ 
pose,  to  testify  their  respect  for  a  distinguished  statesman,  who, 
in  addition  to  commanding  abilities  and  matured  experience,  pos¬ 
sesses  the  crowning  characteristic  of  a  great  popular  leader — 
undeviating  and  uncompromising  integrity.  (Applause.)  Gentle¬ 
men,  the  sentiment  to  which  I  refer  relates  to  the  extension  of 
principles  dear  to  every  Briton,  and  which  form  the  foundation 
and  the  bulwarks  of  our  rights  and  privileges,  to  nations  among 
whom  life,  liberty,  and  property— unchartered — unprotected — arc 
placed  at  the  capricious  disposal^  of  irresponsible  power.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  Despotic  rulers  may  arm  their  serfs  for  the  oppression 
of  mankind— it  is  the  part  of  freemen  to  promote  the  universality 
of  freedom — to  offer  to  others  the  blessings  they  enjoy  themselves. 
A  conclave  of  arbitrary  sovereigns  may  hurl  their  decrees  against 
institutions  which  raise  man  to  his  proper  elevation— it  is  for  you 
to  unite  in  the  prayer  that  their  benighted  subjects  may  speedily 
know  and  feel  the  influence  of  liberal  principles  to  enlighten  and 
redeem  them,  in  defiance  of  the  iron  bariers  raised  for  their  exclu¬ 
sion  by  imperial  jealousy  and  terror.  (Applause.)  Gentlemen, 
the  appearances  of  the  times  are  cheering.  We  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  over-sanguine  in  hailing  the  dawning  of  a  better  and 
brighter  day  for  Europe.  By  the  great  measure  of  Earl  Grey’s 
administration,  the  charter  of  British  liberty  was  renewed 
and  enlarged,  and  the  vantage-ground  effectually  and  perman¬ 
ently  secured  to  the  people.  (Applause.)  On  the  continent 
of  Europe,  the  continuity  of  despotism  is  for  ever  broken — 


